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The distinguished writer of the following pages has 
requested that his name should not appear. In view of 
the personal nature of some of the documents the Editors 
consider that this is a reasonable request. Our readers 
will quickly discern that the author is deeply versed in 
the literature of mysticism. The exposition of the doctrine 
of the Dark Nights of Sense and of Spirit as drawn from 
the classic pages of St. John of the Cross will be a very 
welcome aid to those who wish to study this vital subject 
in its sources. And what priest has not felt the need 
of the enlightenment there to be gained? A very little 
experience of parochial work suffices to show with what 
startling suddenness mystically gifted souls appear in 
the most unpromising surroundings like snowdrops from 
the winter mould. If through our ignorance of the 
Science of the Saints such a soul lacks proper guidance 
at a critical period we may indeed be excused, but it 
seems likely that our penitent will be stayed in his 
progress with grave loss to himself and to the Church. 
The writer of these articles has dissected out the main 
nerve-paths of St. John’s teaching, and with the help 
of this demonstration the reader will find it easier to 
study the saint’s works as an organic whole. 
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THE CLERGY REVIEW 
THE BIRTH OF CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER. 





Quid enim mihi est in caelo? 
Et a te quid volui super terram? 
Fortitudinem meam ad te servabo. 


are acquainted with Catholic thought on the 
Continent of Europe, has been marked by a 

great and growing attraction, on the part of 
theologians, towards the problems connected with 
contemplative prayer. Considerable progress has been 
made towards a full theological synthesis, and a great 
volume of clear and authorized teaching is at the disposal 
(at least in France) of every priest who has the charge 
of souls. In this country, with its relatively scanty 
Catholic population and its correspondingly small 
number of theological schools and publications, it is 
very possible to remain unaware of the important work 
that has been done, especially in the last ten years, by 
leading theologians abroad, both of the secular clergy 
and of almost every religious order and congregation.’ 
This concentrated attention on the part of theologians 
has a cause, under God. It is surely due, at least in 
part, to a growth in the number of contemplative 
vocations throughout the Church and the consequent 
widespread need for instruction. A distinguished Roman 
theologian has recently compared our time with that 
marvellous epoch in Spain and France when the rise 
of the Jesuits, the reform of the Carmelites, the 
development of the Visitation and the teaching of the 
great Oratorians combined to bring about an unexampled 
flowering of the life of grace and prayer.? Others tell 
us that they have seen, in the supernatural life develop- 
ing before their eyes, a visible result of the action of 
Pius X, by which he brought so many of the faithful, 
and especially children, into daily union with Our 
Blessed Lord. Certainly of the fact itself there can be 
little doubt. One who will not be accused of speaking 
lightly has recently written: ‘‘ There is, I suppose, 


T: present century, as is well known to all who 


1 Such divergencies of opinion as still exist may be seen in 
their sharpest opposition in the.two groups of French theologians 
whose views finds expression in La Révue d’Ascétique et Mystique 
and La Vie Spirituelle. The foremost spokesman of the latter 
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CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER 179 
hardly a priest with any considerable experience but has 
met with examples—perhaps with many examples—of 
contemplative vocations in being, often in the most 
unpropitious circumstances.’’ And he adds: ‘“‘I am 
sure that many such priests have felt that if there were 
less fear of the subject (not to say less ignorance of it) 
and less reluctance to believe in it as a real objective for 
= people . . . his experience might have been wider 
still.’’* 

The notes which follow have a very simple aim. They 
are not intended as an apologia for contemplative prayer, 
nor an exhortation to desire it, nor a guide to its 
acquisition, still less a description of its sublime heights. 
They will be concerned with a single stage in the soul’s 
growth, seen chiefly from outside, from the point of 
view of the confessor or adviser. This stage is the first 
birth of contemplative prayer. It is here that any and 
every priest who has the charge of souls, and especially 
one who comes into contact with souls living under the 
vows of religion, may have the opportunity given to 
him, or the duty imposed upon him, of giving advice 
and instruction. Till that stage is reached a soul with 
good will and tolerable judgment will grow in sancti- 
fying grace and the spiritual life with the assistance of 
the sacraments and prayer and any good reading, 
guided by the obligations or rules of its state of life, 
but at that crucial stage all its sense of direction will 
be lost, it will be in the fog, it will be helpless, and it 
will turn for guidance to someone who stands to it in 
God’s place. If the guidance is not forthcoming its 
development and advance may be retarded or even 
arrested for ever. Doubtless God can guide a soul to 
contemplation, as to the faith, with no human help. 
Doubtless, too, one with intelligence and judgment and 
wide reading can acquire guidance from books. Doubt- 
less; but in practice it would seem the case (and weighty 


group is Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. His book Perfection 
Chrétienne et Contemplation (Desclée, 7th edition) is of the 
first importance, and marks an epoch. The criticisms of his 
opponents may be read in Htudes de Théologie Mystique, by 
Pére J. de Guibert, S.J. (Toulouse, 1930). 

2 De Guibert, op. cit., p. 1: ‘‘ Nous assistons & Vheure actuelle 
& une nouvelle ‘invasion mystique’ analogue a celle qui 
caractérise la premiére moitié du dix-septiéme siécle.”’ 
3R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., Temples of Eternity (Longmans), p. 84. 
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authorities whom we must trust repeat it) that in nine 
cases out of ten God wishes strength and light to come 
through a fellow-creature, and if the fellow-creature fails, 
the soul suffers. Nor should it seem strange that the 
priest as confessor or director should have less responsi- 
bility than when he preaches the gospel to believers 
and unbelievers. 


These pages, then, while assuming and, indeed, 
emphasizing that responsibility, are intended as a small 
indication as to how such a responsibility can be met. 
It should not cause repulsion or discouragement. Both 
as an apostle and as a counsellor, every priest must now 
and again meet with a case where only expert knowledge 
or unusual wisdom are of avail, but he hopes to do well 
enough with the generality of men and in the long run. 
Similarly, cases of direction no doubt occur which tax 
the resources of the most learned and the most saintly, 
but when it is a case of the first appearance of 
contemplative prayer the path is, as a rule, sufficiently 
clear to be followed, God helping, by one who is himself 
neither a great theologian nor a great contemplative. 


For a guide I propose to take St. John of the Cross. 
St. John is, of all mystical theologians, the most central, 
the most logical and the most comprehensive. He is 
one of the very few who can be followed as one follows 
a text-book. To him, in actual fact, turn a multitude 
of contemplative souls for their reassurance and comfort 
and enlightenment. He is still, unfortunately, too little 
studied even by those who read widely in spiritual 
literature. There is a feeling that he is incomprehensible, 
or that he is all in the heights, or that he stands for 
a way of spirituality, terrifying in its demands upon 
human nature, which can be safely neglected for other 
ways. Those, however, who have once found St. John 
for themselves, feel such objections to be most mis- 
leading. To use one of his own metaphors, the rind 
is bitter, but the fruit sweet, and the reader is drawn 
to apply to his teaching a favourite quotation of his 
own: gustato spiritu, desipit omnis caro. Beside his 
pellucid and magistral utterances, all else seems dim 
and uncertain; compared with his impersonal and broad 
analysis all else seems individual and disproportionate. 
These are strong words, but they are less strong than 
those in which the Holy Father conferred on him the 
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title of Mystical Doctor of the Church—the only Doctor 
of the Church to write solely on mystical theology, and 
given, we may surely suppose, to be our teacher in the 
peculiar needs of the present time.‘ ‘* In his writings,”’ 
so runs the Papal document, ‘‘ as one illuminated with 
light from on high he shows to souls the way of 
perfection. The Ascent of Mount Carmel, The Dark 
Night, The Living Flame and other shorter works and 
letters of his, though dealing with difficult and obscure 
subjects, contain nevertheless such excellent spiritual 
teaching and are so adapted to the understanding of 
their readers that they are deservedly regarded as a code 
of law and discipline for the soul which desires to enter 


upon a more perfect life.’ . . . In the process of time 
St. John has acquired such a position of authority in 
mystical science ... that a succession of spiritual 


writers and holy souls have found in him a master of 
sanctity and the service of God, and when treating of 
spiritual matters have drawn from his doctrine and 
writings as from a clear well of Christian sentiment and 
Catholic spirit.’’ 

I propose, then, in the present series of articles, to 
present in his own words St. John’s teaching on two 
very important subjects, the first appearance of con- 
templation, and the passive purifications connected 
therewith. But before doing so I wish to make a few 
remarks, based, as I hope, entirely on St. John’s 
teaching, but without direct references to him. 


I. It is, I think, clear that St. John regards the 
abstract, ideal growth of the spiritual life and prayer 
as a steady and gradual one from the first serious 
beginning to the Divine Union. The principle of this 
life, supernatural faith informed by charity, is the same 
throughout, and the end in view, complete union of will 
with God, is likewise the same. There are degrees and 


* Among the agenda for the S. Congregation of Rites on 27th 
July, 1926, occurs the following: ‘‘ circa il titolo di Dottore 
mistico della Chiesa Universale da conferirsi a 8S. Giovanni 
della Croce.”? A.A.S., XVIII, 366. 

5 «Ut merito codex et schola animae fidelis videantur, quae 
perfectiorem vitam aggredi studeat.’”? A.A.S., XVIII, 380. 

6 < Ex ipsius doctrina scriptisque quasi e christiani sensus 
atque Ecclesiae spiritus limpido fonte, in spiritalibus rebus 
pertractandis [hauserunt] ”’ [bid. 
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stages specifically distinct one from another, but the 
passage from one to the other is not of necessity clearly 
recognizable at the moment it is made; there is a 
penumbra of evening and dawn to the nights of the soul. 
‘The soul, or the director, has often to judge by signs 
and indications rather than by immediate conviction and 
experience. It is only after the borderland has been 
crossed that subjective certainty comes. Thus contem- 
plative prayer is, in its essence, nothing sudden or 
extraordinary, however uncommon it may de facto be. 
Its essence lies in nothing directly cognizable by the 
reason or the senses, in nothing heard, seen, felt or 
experienced. Its essence lies in God’s action on the soul 
in a more immediate, more supernatural way than 
before, with a consequent increase in supernatural 
strength and light. 


II. It is equally clear, I think, that for St. John 
prayer cannot be isolated from the other activities and 
attainments of the soul. It is because the soul changes 
utterly by detaching itself from creatures, and because 
it is then guided by a clearer light in all its actions, 
that prayer, the most typical action, changes also. But 
prayer is not the only sphere of activity in which 
the presence of ‘‘ contemplation ’’ can be discerned. 
‘“ Contemplation ’’ is, indeed, little more than a label 
for St. John, inherited as the traditional technical term 
by him as by St. Thomas and St. Gregory before him. 
The real correlative of the ‘“‘ active ’’ for him would be 
the “‘ recipient,’’ and it is his teaching—both simple and 
consoling, and which goes far to simplify the quarrels 
of Martha and Mary—that the ‘‘ contemplative ’’ is 
normally one who, whether in prayer or the exercise of 
other virtues, is recipient rather than actor; so docile 
to the movements and inspirations of the Holy Spirit, 
so capable of receiving His illuminations that in every 
action God’s share is more apparent than the creature’s— 
omnia enim opera nostra operatus es nobis.” Prayer is 
the most ready index of this because in prayer it is 
easier to perceive, and therefore to detach oneself from, 
merely human thoughts and desires than amid the 


‘St. John is quite explicit. ‘‘ Contemplation is to receive.”’ 
Living Flame, p. 82. ‘‘ La contemplacién pura consiste en 
recibir.”’ ed. Gerardo II, 448. This, understood aright, is all. 
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tangle of activities brought into play when the soul is 
in contact with forces external to itself. 


‘* Contemplation,’’ therefore, is a new life, not merely 
a new prayer. The soul sees everything—the doctrines 
of the Church, the events of Our Lord’s life, the workings 
of God’s providence, the growth in grace—in a com- 
pletely new light. That I may not seem to be speaking 
fancifully I will venture to quote Fr. Steuart once again : 
‘“‘It is not in prayer alone, for to the contemplative, 
whose life may nevertheless be spent in ceaseless activity, 
everything comes to look like God . . . there is a birth 
within him of something really divine, a new. manner 
of living and seeing and knowing and understanding.’’* 
And to seize the moment in a concrete case: ‘‘ [ This 
began to bring about a change in me which I should 
find quite impossible to describe. I can only say that 
I felt liberated and underwent an extraordinary simpli- 
fication of my whole spiritual life, which process is still 
going on in me.’’® And in another: ‘‘ Relations towards 
all sorts of things are changed . . . towards the Mass 
and Our Lady .. . death, the future, and... I feel 
that the great change can’t be expressed at all, and that 
it can only show itself in a hundred ways of looking 
at things.’’” 

St. John, speaking as a theologian, explains this 
change by saying that the soul is now beginning to 
receive from God a supernatural manner of acting, that 
the intellect sees without precedent discursive activity 
and the will moves without the clash of motives. We 
may, if we wish, go further still, with the great body 
of Dominican and Carmelite theologians, and say that 
now the gifts of the Holy Ghost are working in the soul 
no longer in a latent, but in a patent manner. But I 
am not competent, nor do I wish, to tread further upon 
this ground, which is still the scene of theological 
controversy. It is enough for the moment to have 
described and acknowledged the change that takes place, 
without explaining it. 

III. St. John of the Cross (in common with every 
mystical theologian) is clear that contemplation is the 


® Steuart, op. cit., 83. 
* Private letter. 
” Private letter. 
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free gift of God. That is to say, contemplative prayer 
is not to be had directly as the immediate result of 
petition or effort on the part of a Christian, even in a 
mature degree of charity. In other words, ‘‘ common ”’ 
grace, that is, the kind of grace common to every 
Christian in a “ state of grace,’’ is not sufficient to raise 
a soul to contemplative prayer, or to produce even a 
transient moment of it. ‘‘ It is an axiom,’’ says Fr. 
Steuart, ‘“‘ that this is a gift absolutely independent of 
any preparation or predisposition." Causally indepen- 
dent, yes; for no preparation or predisposition can cause 
this new grace to come, and God can (and not seldom 
does) give it where no preparation has gone before. But 
regarded not causally, but, so to say, historically, 
preparation and predisposition lead up to and immedi- 
ately precede the gift, which follows, not because God 
must, but because He ordinarily does act thus. Facienti 
quod in se est, Deus non denegat gratiam. If we leave 
ourselves we attain to God, not because we of ourselves 
can possibly find Him, but because He shows Himself 
to us. This is St. John’s doctrine, and it is true. Qui 
quaerit, invenit. 


IV. And what, then, is this preparation? St. John 
answers: It is the leaving of self, under God’s inspir- 
ation, and the steadfast refusal to rest in any creature, 
however good—to leave all for God. This the soul, led 
by God, can begin to do, sufficiently, with the aid of 
‘“common ’”’ grace—that is, grace available to all and 
working in the ‘‘ common ’’ manner. Where the soul’s 
powers fail, God steps in. The soul, however naturally 
strong and gifted, cannot fully (very far from fully!) 
purify itself, but when a certain stage is reached God 
takes up the work, not only by guiding external circum- 
stances that shall test and temper the virtues, but more 
immediately by burning and scouring the soul with 
the very light and warmth and knowledge that is 
ultimately to be its joy. The light of day pains eyes 
that emerge from darkness; even a moderate warmth 
oppresses one who comes from intense cold; a sudden 
view of the truth tears painfully at illusions—and so the 
light of contemplation is apprehended at first as a 
painful darkness, and the soul which begins to see 


" Steuart, op. cit.. 86. 
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creatures, including itself, as they are and cannot yet 
see God as He is, is in durance. 

V. Prayer, then, if considered as an isolated spiritual 
activity, not as a general habit or attitude of mind, is 
only one part—though indeed the quintessential part—of 
the contemplative life. This life is the free gift of God. 
Consequently, for more than one reason it is useless, 
and even detrimental, to endeavour to force on contem- 
plation by imposing, or exhorting to, the use of any 
particular method of prayer or any rigid tendency, even 
towards simplification. For a soul growing towards 
God it is madness, because physically, psychologically 
and supernaturally impossible, to hold to a rigid form 
of prayer. Perseverance in prayer in spite of, almost 
because of, repugnance, doubt or dryness—yes; but rigid 
method—no. It is to quench the Spirit, who bloweth 
where He listeth, and who is where there is liberty. 
Almost equally foolish is it to insist on any artificial 
simplification. Supernatural contemplation cannot be 
reached by a methodical intellectual denudation undi- 
rected by the Holy Spirit. Such a process would be 
Neo-Platonism or Quietism, not St. John’s active Night 
of the Spirit. Up to a point, indeed, simplification in 
prayer is a natural, psychological process, but beyond 
a certain point it is a supernatural process, and must 
await God’s call. He is quite able to penetrate and 
simplify in the only true way a form of prayer that is 
in appearance most discursive, and consequently St. 
John considers no degree or stage of prayer between 
discursive meditation and contemplation. The one 
essential fact to bear in mind is that the birth of 
contemplation is always accompanied by—preceded by, 
from the observer’s point of view—inability to pray 
discursively and with satisfaction. 


VI. And, once more let it be repeated, in the pages 
which follow we are not concerned with the growth of 
grace from the very beginning or with the advice to be 
given to a soul before it is on the verge of contemplative 
prayer. We are not considering what teaching, what 
encouragement, what warnings should be given to a 
community or to the individuals of which that com- 
munity is composed. Consequently we need not ask to 
what proportion of devout souls the proximate call 
to contemplation comes, nor whether particular natural 
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characteristics or employments are an assistance or a 
complete bar. We assume that some are de facto called 
and chosen and then need help. It is with these, who 
are, hic et nunc, in travail with contemplation, that we 
are concerned. 


VII. We may now anticipate what is to follow and 
give in the broadest outline the phases of growth 
through which such a soul usually passes. It will have 
been, for a greater or less time, seriously proposing to 
itself the love of God and the practice of the virtues, 
and will have taken means to this end—a certain austerity 
and regularity of life and, above all, habitual and 
persevering prayer. For a time (it may be many months 
or years) all goes tolerably well. The difficulties, 
temptations, doubts and drynesses that come are either 
temperamental or passing or accidental, or at least 
yield at last to instruction or to resolute effort. At any 
rate, no complete impasse is reached. Then, at last, 
when all should, so it seems, be moving more easily, 
a host of new difficulties arise. In their simplest form 
they are seen merely as complete and lasting inability 
to pray, distaste for all that in the past appealed of the 
things of God, a feeling of complete unreality both in 
one’s beliefs and one’s ideals, combined with an equally 
complete distaste (whatever the superficial self may say) 
for merely human satisfactions. Here once more let us 
touch the exact moment in a concrete case: ‘* This 
[meditation] gave place to the blank which has been 
my prayer for about three years. . The blank con- 
sists in looking for the presence of God and not finding 
it, feeling for holy aspirations and not touching anything 
but distractions.’’” 


But often difficulties of every shape and form may 
be added to this primary and constant one. A purely 
human affection may unexpectedly arise and develop in 
a way hitherto unexperienced; some desire or oppor- 
tunity of selfish activity and self-realization may he 
seized upon; temptations and evil inclinations of every 
sort may develop or apparently revive; some sacrifice, 
however apparently slight, may be demanded and prove 
almost impossible to make; a whole maze of heart- 
searchings and doubts may have to be threaded. In 


12 Private letter. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER 187 
any case, before progress can be made the soul must 
feel, as it has never felt before, that God wants all, and 
it must be prepared, at least in desire, to give all. It 
is here that it begins to enter the first stage of the life 
of contemplative prayer—the Night of Sense, the passive 
purification of the lower part of the soul. In this state 
apparent inability to pray and purification are caused 
by the same agency, the grace of ‘‘ contemplation,” a 
light which, though utterly unseen (for it is an obscure 
night) is yet strengthening and feeding the soul while 
it burns away the dross. Now faith and faithfulness 
are all. The night may last months or years, but it 
passes in the end, and then the soul, to whom “ con- 
templation ’’ is now a new vision and a new light, sees 
all the past as it really was and knows (at least for a 
time) that all is well. With what follows we are not 
concerned. 


VIII. And, therefore, he who is to advise at such a 
time must be on the watch in two directions. On the 
one hand, he must observe whether the peculiar 
“signs ’’ of the Night of Sense are present (and we 
shall see these in detail later); and on the other he must, 
from his own observation, be convinced of the perfect 
sincerity and real desire for God on the part of the 
individual concerned. If he is lacking in certainty in 
either of these two directions—if he cannot decide on 
both of them without hesitation—he will not be able to 
pronounce the crucial decision, which is no more than 
this: ‘‘ You are seeking God with all your heart. Go 
straight forward in the dark without looking back. He 
is leading you, and cannot fail to lead you to the light.’’ 


IX. No one, surely, will think the obligation and 
effects of such advice trivial. We often concentrate our 
thought (and rightly, for our minds work better so) on 
the priest’s duty of ‘‘ saving ’’ souls, that is, on turning 
them from sin or irreligion to the first light of grace. 
Certainly, no ‘‘ moment ’’ can be compared in impor- 
tance to that. But Our Lord came, not only to “‘save ”’ 
a soul by the first gift of sanctifying grace, but to give 
Himself to it in the fullest abundance—wt vitam habeant, 
et abundantius habeant. And of all ‘‘ moments ’”’ in a 
soul’s growth none after the first is of such importance 
as that when it gives itself wholly and really to Him 
and when He begins to take it to Himself in a more 
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immediate way. It is not a small thing in God’s eyes 
if this moment is lost. St. Thomas Aquinas, whose 
utterances on the contemplative life are sometimes | 
misunderstood by those who forget how prone he is to | 
take a word or phrase (whether from Aristotle or [ 
Boethius or Dionysius) and preserve it while making | 

it all his own, has this passage among others where ~ 
there can be no doubt about his meaning and his 
teaching. He puts to himself an objection from a state- C 
ment of St. Gregory the Great, that ‘‘ no sacrifice is 


more acceptable to God than a zeal for souls,’’ and & 
taking the last phrase as we should all on first reading se 
take it, asks whether the works of the active apostolate Al 
are not more meritorious than contemplation. He pl 
answers, with the deepest wisdom, that among all the ar 
gifts that one can offer to God none is more acceptable we 
than the oblation of the whole soul of a man; that a hi 
man should therefore offer to God first, his own soul a 
and then, those of others; that in so far as he joins his in 
own soul or that of another more nearly to God, so much of 
the more is his sacrifice acceptable; and that therefore rr 
it is more acceptable to God that he devote his own soul sc 
or that of another to contemplation than to action; and | th 
that this is the zeal for souls most acceptable to God." (tt 

BS.T. 2 2, 182, art. 2, ad tertium: ‘ Dicendum quod tk 
sacrificium spiritualiter Deo offertur, cum aliquid ei exhibetur : WwW 
inter omnia autem bona hominis Deus maxime acceptat bonum tr 
animae humanae, ut hoc sibi in sacrificium offeratur: offerre tk 
autem debet aliquis Deo: primo quidem animam suam, secundo d 


autem animas aliorum: quanto autem homo animam suam vel 
alterius propinquius Deo conjungit, tanto sacrificium est Deo 


magis acceptum: unde magis acceptum est Deo quod aliquis 0) 
animam suam et aliorum applicet contemplationi, quam actioni ; t! 
per hoc ergo quod dicitur, quod nullum sacrificium est Deo a 
magis acceptum, quam zelus animarum, non praefertur meritum RB 


vitae activae merito vitae contemplativae, &c. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINTS 
AUGUSTINE AND PATRICK 


By ALIceE CURTAYNE. 


Saint Patrick went back to Ireland to initiate his 

great missionary campaign. These two saint- 

bishops present such a contrast that it would 
seem their Confessions could have nothing in common: 
Augustine, first among Christian theologians and 
philosophers; Patrick, whose gifts were all of the practical 
and administrative kind; Augustine living in written 
works of soaring genius; Patrick living rather in the 
history of the race to whom he gave the Faith; Augustine, 
a master of rhetoric, sometimes even a conscious artist 
in words; Patrick, who almost wholly lacked the gift 
of expression and grieved for, while he avowed, his 
rusticitas. Yet these two, who were of the very great, 
soared from opposing poles to the same meridian point : 
the organizing work of a bishop with special regard to 
the founding of monasticism. In Christian literature 
there are hardly two works of more profound interest, 
when read in conjunction, than the Confessions of these 
two Saints. Despite the contrast between the writers, 
the coincidence in their experience and conclusions is 
deeply significant. 

Both works are confessions, not in De Quincey’s sense 
of a disclosure, though admissions, of course, enter into 
them, but more strictly in the religious sense: a soul 
acknowledging with praise the work of God within it. 
Both saints were moved to write by a powerful experi- 
mental proof of Christianity, an experience so vital that 
it demanded utterance. Both as they wrote were 
dominated by the idea of contrast, for both had been 
twice-born. They wrote out of a deep awareness of the 
difference between the new man, born again by grace, 
and the old man that had been put off, between the 
present self and the self that had been superseded. 


The contrast in their individuality is maintained in 
the form of their work : the polish of Augustine’s and the 


rudeness of Patrick’s; the completeness of Augustine’s, 
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which requires ten or twelve hours for attentive reading; 
and the disappointing meagreness of Patrick’s, which 
can be read attentively in half an hour. 


Patrick found that the defect of his rusticitas almost 
inhibited his writing his confession. Sadly he insists 
upon his inability : 


‘*T am most illiterate,’’? ‘‘ contemptible in the eyes of 
many,’ ‘unlearned verily,’? ‘‘ the abhorred of this 
world’... ‘*I have not studied as have others, who in 
the most approved fashion have drunk in both law and the 
Holy Scriptures alike, and have never changed their speech 
from their infancy, but rather have been always rendering 
it more perfect. For my speech and language is translated 
into a tongue not my own, as can be easily proved from the 
savour of my writing... .”’ 


He adds with pathos: 


‘‘Now I myself in mine old age, earnestly desire that fF 
which in youth I did not acquire. . . . When a youth, nay, f 
almost a boy, I went into captivity in language (as well > 
as in person). . . . And so to-day I blush and am exceedingly 
afraid to lay bare my lack of education; because I am | 
unable to make my meaning plain in a few words to the f 
learned . . . perchance it seems to a few that I am thrusting § 
myself forward in this matter with my want of knowledge — 
and my slow tongue. 


How far different with Augustine, the professor of 
rhetoric, illustrious for his teaching at Carthage, Rome 
and Milan, to whom the making of perfect prose was | 
a pastime, who used his talent with indifference, almost | 
with contempt, in view of ‘‘ greater matters.’’ Augustine / 
never makes a statement without elaboration. Here is — 
an instance of his manner: 


“Thou then heldest thy peace, and then wandered I | 
further and further from thee, into more and more fruitless | 
seed-plots of sorrow, with a proud dejectedness, and an 
untired weariness. 


Patrick would never have been capable of this passage, 
for example, in which Augustine rejects Platonic writings 
for their insufficiency : 


‘‘ Those leaves can show nothing of this face of pity, those | 
tears of confession, that sacrifice of thine, a troubled spirit, 
a broken and a contrite heart, the salvation of thy people, | 
the Spouse, the city, the earnest of the Holy Ghost, the 
Cup of our Redemption. No man sings there, Shall not 
my soul wait upon God, seeing from Him cometh my 
salvation? Wor He is my God, and my Salvation, my | 
Defence; I shall be no more moved. No man in those | 
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books hears Him calling: 
labour. .. .” 

Augustine then fully possessed that gift for which 
Patrick longed in his old age. But what Augustine 
expressed, Patrick too had deeply felt, in his long hours of 
meditation and with his love for remote and high places. 
It would not, therefore, be preposterous sometimes to 
interpret Patrick through Augustine. Patrick, in his 
sojourns on the summit of Cruachan Aigle, was certainly 
familiar with sentiments such as these: 

““O Lord. . . . What now do I love, whenas I love thee? 
Not the beauty of any corporal thing; not the order of 
times, not the brightness of the light which we behold, so 
gladsome to our eyes; not the pleasant melodies of songs 
of all kinds; nor the fragrant smell of flowers, and ointment, 
and spices: not manna and honey, nor acceptable embrace- 
ments. I love none of these things whenas 1 love my God: 
and yet I love a certain kind of light, and a kind of voice, 
and a kind of fragrance, and a kind of meat, and a kind 
of embracement whenas I love my God; who is both the 
light and the voice, and the sweet smell, and the meat, 
and the embracement of my interior man: where that light 
shineth into my soul, which no place can receive; that voice 
soundeth, which time deprives me not of; and that fragrancy 
smelleth, which no wind scatters; and that meat tasteth, 
which eating devours not; and that embracement clingeth 
to me, which satiety divorceth not. This it is which I 
love, whenas I love my God.’’ 

Each writer’s vision of his former self was an antithesis 
of the other’s. The allurements of heresy and luxury 
play a large part in Augustine’s story. Looking back 
into his childhood, the Bishop of Hippo saw a precocious 
and somewhat spoiled child: ‘‘ a pretty prating boy,’’ 
the darling of his parents. ‘‘ A fresh memory I had; 
in forms of speaking I was well tutored; in friendly 
usages I was made tractable.”’ He saw a manhood 
entangled in luxury, yet restless in those trammels: 

‘‘. . . where to repose (my soul) I found not; not in 
delightful groves, nor in games and music, nor in ‘fragrant 
spots, nor in curious banquetings, nor in indulgence of the 
bed and the couch, nor, finally, in books of poetry found 
it repose.’’ 

But the contrast that particularly inflamed his mind 
was that between the Christian teacher and the ardent 
Manichean, who had hung upon the words of Faustus; 
between the monk and the erstwhile professor of rhetoric, 
so misled by heresy and so enslaved by his passions that 
he did not even believe emancipation possible. 
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To both saints their sixteenth year was the most 
critical, but whereas Augustine’s moral aberration then 
began and continued for fifteen years, Patrick’s heedless 
youth then came to an abrupt end and a new man was 
born in the solitary life otf meditation and hardship 
imposed upon him by a Pagan master. At the age of 
sixteen, Augustine’s education was, for financial reasons, 
suspended for one year and he was allowed to run wild 
in Tagaste, with moral consequences that were nearly 
fatal. At sixteen, Patrick was captured by pirates and 
sold into slavery, and in that searching experience he 
learned the reality of the Faith. When he writes in 
his Confession that up to that date he ‘‘ knew not 
the true God,’’ he obviously means that in boyhood he 
had been careless in his worship. He certainly knew 
God, for he was the child of Christian parents. 


Patrick, looking into the past, saw a picture that 
contrasts strikingly with Augustine’s. Writing in his 
old age, when a bishop of great missionary renown, he 
saw as in a vision the slopes of Slemish where an ill-clad 
and half-starved slave boy was tutored directly by God : 

‘* And there the Lord opened the understanding of my 
unbelief that, even though late, I might call my faults to 
remembrance, and that I might turn with all my heart to 
the Lord my God, who regarded my low estate, and pitied 
the youth of my ignorance, and kept me before I knew 
Him, and before I had discernment or could distinguish 
between good and evil, and protected me and comforted nre 
as a father does his son.’’ . 

He saw himself, in response to that inner guidance, 
attempting his escape: what seemed in human proba- 
bility a forlorn hope. He recalled the fugitive with a 
thudding heart, disappearing into the mist hanging over 
Slemish, and stumbling out on that long run of two 
hundred miles through unknown country intervening 
between him and the sea-coast where delivery in the 
form of a ship awaited him. Reviewing his adventures, 
he marvelled how he had found an issue. Providence 
had directly preserved him through a thousand perils. 
Years did not deprive his story of its wonder, but 
enhanced it. In his old age, he was still thrilled by 
the romance of that fugitive slave returning as an 
anointed bishop and bringing the Gospel to the Pagans 
among whom he had been captive. 


The contrast that inflamed Patrick’s mind was chiefly 
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that between his own nothingness and his towering 


exaltation. He brings out this contrast vividly in 
his Confession. He was as deeply conscious of his 
insufficiency as he was frankly appreciative of his 
achievement. Offset against that memory of himself, 
ignorant, obscure, even without status, he saw the bright 
vision of his work in Ireland. The magnitude of his 
success was indisputable and he did not underestimate 
it. Native clergy were being ordained, and the sons and 
daughters of chieftains were even founding monasteries 
and convents. The blossoming of monasticism in Ireland 
had become the wonder of the Christian world. 


The glory of his work, to Patrick, lay in the very 
remoteness of the country he had evangelized. In his 


‘Confession, we see Ireland through the eyes of a Roman 


citizen of the fifth century: he considered it almost like 
a little lost place lying beyond the fringe of the Roman 
Empire, beyond the pale of civilization as he understood 
the term; Ireland was to him like the last point of 
human habitation. He calls his Irish converts a people 
‘““ whom the Lord took from the ends of the earth.’’ He 
Says : 

‘‘T dwell in the midst of barbarians, a stranger and an 
exile for the love of God. . . . Through many perils, even 
to outlying regions beyond which no man dwelt, and where 
never had anyone come to baptize, or ordain clergy, or 
confirm the people, I have, by the bounty of the Lord, 
initiated everything, carefully and very gladly, for your 
salvation.’? ‘* Let it not happen to me from my God that I 


should ever part with His people which He purchased in 
the ends of the earth.”’ 


His mission to Ireland was, in fact, a literal fulfilment 
of the Gospel promises. ‘‘ Behold,’’ he says happily, 


““we are witnesses that the Gospel has been preached 
to the limit beyond which no man dwells.”’ 


But how had such marvels been accomplished through 
him? He humbly believed he was the least among men, 
and so this mystery of the Lord’s dispensation merited 
preserving in record: 


‘¢ Who am I, Lord,” he said, ‘‘ that Thou hast worked 
in me with such divine power? . . . I was like a stone lying 
in the deep mire; and He that is mighty came, and in His 
mercy lifted me up, and verily raised me aloft and placed 


me on the top of the wall. ... Who was it that called 
me, fool though I be, out of the midst of those who seem 
B 
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to be wise and skilled in the law, and powerful in word 
and in everything? .. .” 

In the content of the two Confessions, the coincidence 
of experience is remarkable. Both saints were taught 
the ‘‘ hollow blessedness ’’ of human affection. Of the 
two, Patrick’s trial was the more painful. A personage, 
unnamed in the Confession, had been his friend in 
student days, even before the diaconate had been con- 
ferred upon him. To this friend Patrick confided some 
scruple of conscience that troubled him during that 
phase of sorrowful anxiety frequently experienced by 
candidates for Holy Orders. The subject of the confi- 
dence was some lapse into which Patrick had fallen, or 
imagined he had fallen, before he was fifteen! All 
through manhood, their friendship had been preserved 
and cemented. The unnamed had predicted to Patrick 
his appointment to a bishopric, had seemingly recom- 
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mended him for it, had even defended the appointment © 


against some who opposed it. 


Then came the astounding reversal. In an episode 
still mysterious in record, Patrick was arraigned by his 
superiors and “‘ rejected.’’ If this means that he was 
deposed from office, his eclipse must have been very 
brief. It would seem that he went to Rome and was 


reinstated immediately. But among his accusers was © 


that quondam friend who, presumably to ratify the case | 


against Patrick, violated the ancient confidence, then 


of thirty years standing, and revealed whatever it was " 
had been confided to him. When the saint came to 


write his Confession, twenty-five years had elapsed since 

this trial, yet the wound he then received was still open : 

He was a man to whom I had even entrusted my 

soul! ... How did it occur to him afterwards to put me 

to shame publicly before everyone, good and bad? . . . But 

the Lord graciously spared the sojourner for His name’s 

sake; and He helped me exceedingly when I was thus 
trampled on... . 

It was death discovered to Augustine the insufficiency 

of friendship. He had misled into the Manichezan errors 

a youthful friend who, falling ill, repudiated them on his 


death-bed and died in the Faith. No one has written of © 


the loss of a friend with more poignancy than Augustine: — 


At the grief of this, my heart was utterly overclouded ; 
and whatsoever I cast mine eyes upon, looked like death 
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unto me. Mine own country was a very prison to me, and 
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my father’s house a wonderful unhappiness ; and whatsoever 
I had communicated in with him, wanting him turned to 


0 t my most cruel torture. Mine eyes roved about everywhere 
r for him, but they met not with him; and I hated all places 
” &§ for that they had not him; nor could they now tell me, 
e ‘ Behold, he will come shortly, as when he was alive they 


, R did whenever he was absent. I became a great riddle to 
é myself, and I often asked over my soul, why she was so 


- & sad, and why she afflicted me so sorely: but she knew not 
e | what to answer me. And if I said: ‘‘ Put thy trust in 
at 4 God,’’ very justly she did not obey me; because that most 

i dear man whom she had lost, was both truer and better 
y & than that fantastical god she was bid to trust in. Only 
1- § tears were sweet to me, for they had now succeeded in my 
or §F friend’s place, in the dearest of my affections. ... I still 
at thought my soul and his soul to have been but one soul in 
d 7 two bodies: and therefore was my life a very horror to 
k : me, because I would not live by halves. And even therefore 


perchance was I afraid to die, lest he should wholly die, 


ce whom so passionately I had loved. 
. The lives of both Augustine and Patrick were shaped 
by the ascetical movement initiated by Saint Antony, 
de the first monk. Most readers are familiar with the 
LS story of Augustine’s accidental hearing of Antony, in 
as ~—S the conversation of Ponticianus, who thus became all 
TY — unconsciously the instrument of the great doctor’s con- 
i _ version. The professor of rhetoric first listened casually, 


then questioned incredulously, and was finally moved 
ise | _— to the depths of his being: 


_ Thus felt I a corrosive within, yea most vehemently 
/as confounded I was with a horrible shame, whenas Ponticianus 
to was a telling that story. And he having done both his 
1ce tale and the business he came for, went his way, and I into 
n: myself. What said I not within myself! With what 
my scourges of condemning sentences lashed I not mine own 


oat soul, to make it follow me, endeavouring now to go after 
But thee! And it drew back: it refused, but gave no reason 
to excuse its refusal by. All its arguments were already 


’ 

vi spent and confuted, there remained a silent trembling; and 
it feared, like the death, to be restrained from the sore of 
custom, which made it pine away even to the very death. 

wed In that hour Augustine discovered the nothingness of 

a. all his scholastic requirements; his proud genius had not 

| a even preserved him from the blindest errors : 

ne: All over troubled both in mind and countenance, upon 

- Alypius I set, crying out: What ails us? What is this, 
led; 7 that thou heardest? The unlearned start up and take 
path heaven by violence, and we with all our learning, see how 


and we wallow. ... 
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There ensued that tempest of contrition in the garden 
and the beginning of Augustine’s new life. 


_ Far up in a northern island, described in a seventh- 
century life of Saint Patrick as ‘‘ the island lying under 
wintry cold,’’ Patrick, when only a boy of sixteen, had 
been testing for himself, in the mountain fastness of 
Slemish, the method of Antony: 

Now, after I came to Ireland, tending flocks was my 
daily occupation ; and constantly I used to pray in the day 
time. Love of God and the fear of Him increased more 
and more, and faith grew, and the spirit was moved, so 
that in one day (I would say) as many as a hundred prayers, 
and at night nearly as many, so that I used to stay even 
in the woods and on the mountain (to this end). And before 
daybreak I used to be roused to prayer, in snow, in frost, 
in rain; and I felt no hurt; nor was there any: sluggishness 
in me—as I now see, because then the spirit was fervent 
within me. 

There runs through Patrick’s Confession an undertone 
of defence that is really an apologia for rusticitas: an 
underlying protest that such a defect is no barrier to 
effective missionary work : 

It is written, The tongue of the stammerers shall quickly 
learn to speak peace.... And again, Husbandry (lit. 
rusticity) was ordained by the Most High... . 

In short, Patrick’s defence would have been the same 
as that cogent one of Antony’s when some Pagan 
philosophers came to him in his retirement and sneered 
at his ignorance of literature : 

Antony said to them: ‘‘ What do you say? which is prior, 
the mind or letters? And which gives rise to which, mind 
to letters, or letters to mind?’’ When they answered that 
mind was prior, and invented letters, Antony replied: ‘‘ He, 
then,, whose mind is in health, does not need letters.’’ 
This answer struck all who were present, as well as the 

. philosophers. They went away surprised that an uneducated 

man should show such understanding. 

In two figures providing the strong human contrast that 
Saints Augustine and Patrick present, their agreement 
has a deep import. They coincided in their view of what 
constituted the highest point of Christian endeavour, and 
in the means whereby to attain it. Having determined 
his goal, the earthly pilgrim’s cue is utter abandon- 
ment to Divine Providence. Said Patrick : ‘‘ God showed 
me that I might trust Him endlessly, as one that cannot 
be doubted... .”’ , 
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And again, when he has enumerated the perils that 
threaten him, he adds tranquilly: ‘‘ But none of these 
things move me, on account of the promises of Heaven, 
because I have cast myself into the hands of God 
Almighty... .” 

From such distant corners of the globe, and through 


such divergent paths, did Augustine and Patrick in the 
fifth century meet in the imitation of Antony. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


We have been asked to announce that it is proposed to 
commemorate this fifteenth centenary of the landing of St. 
Patrick at Saul by the erection of a High Altar and an impressive 
shrine on an eminence in this historic place and of a shrine near 
Slemish in the neighbouring county, the scene of St. Patrick’s 
captivity. The expenditure will be at least £50,000 and Irish 
priests and laymen all the world over are invited to subscribe. 
The Very Rev. George D. Crolly, P.P., V.G4. (Bryson Street, 
Belfast), is the chairman of the committee, and the Rev. Michael 
J. Fullen, C.C. (“ Iona,’ 290, Ormeau Road, Belfast) is the 
secretary: to either of whom, or to any member of the committee, 
subscriptions may be forwarded. 












THE PRIEST’S LIFE IN ITS 


ENVIRONMENT TO-DAY 
IV. FOOD AND HEALTH. 


By J. M. Hamu, O.B.E., M.D., D.Sc. 


environmental influence to which we are 
subjected comes into such close and intimate 
relationship with the bodily tissues or influences 


P= is the foundation of health. No other | 


them so profoundly as food. A suitable and satisfactory 


diet from birth and, indeed, for the mother before the 
birth of the infant, is essential if the body is to grow 


and develop normally and be able to offer adequate 


resistance to disease and to the ‘‘ thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to.’’ 


The body when properly fed and well nourished has : 


extraordinary powers of resistance to disease and adverse 


circumstances. Breast-fed infants of well nourished | 


mothers can withstand conditions of life that would be 
fatal to others not so well fed. The children of crofters, 
though often living in overcrowded hovels, but whose 
diet usually contains fatty fishes such as herrings, are 
remarkably free from rickets, whereas children living 
in better surroundings but improperly fed fall readier 
victims to this disorder of nutrition. The incidence of 
tuberculosis in a community appears to be closely 
correlated with the food supply; it diminishes when the 
food supply is ample and increases when, for one reason 
or another, food is difficult to obtain and the quantity 
and quality of the diet become inadequate. Troops can 
withstand great hardships if their rations are ample 
and suited to their needs; and the ravages of infectious 
diseases, such as typhus, are especially severe amongst 
those whose resistance has been impaired by lack of 
proper food. During the Middle Ages the relationship 
between ‘‘ famine and pestilence ’’ was well understood 
and the phrase had terrible significance. 


An unsuitable and defective diet deprives the body 
of substances which are essential to normal growth and 


development; abnormal pathological tissues may be ~ 
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formed which have a low resistance to disease, and in 
consequence a life lived below par and subject to all 
sorts of ailments may result. 


An adequate diet is most important during the early 
years of life and defective nutrition at this stage, when 
growth and development are rapid, leads, as already 
said, to defective tissue formation which in most cases 
is irreparable and persists as a handicap throughout life. 


Examples of pathological conditions which may result 
from a defective diet are rickets, defective teeth, scurvy, 
beriberi, pellagra and a curious condition chiefly 
affecting the eyes called xerophthalmia which has been 
shewn to be due to a deficiency of vitamin A in the 
diet. This condition is probably more common than is 
usually suspected and night blindness may be associated 
with it. The mucuous membranes may also develop 
in an abnormal way and lose resistance to invading 
pathogenic bacteria; a variety of diseased conditions 
may result which are difficult to cure when once the 
tissues have been damaged by invading bacteria. 


This brief summary of definite disorders, known to 
be due to specific defects in diet, may serve to justify 
the importance of a proper diet, but it by no means 
represents the whole ‘story. These diseases represent 
the result of grossly defective diets. Various degrees of 
ill-health and unfitness, falling short of the actual fully 
developed diseases just mentioned, may result as a 
consequence of inadequate supplies of essential sub- 
stances in the diet, and these conditions may be 
widespread and their nature and causation unrecognized. 
An instance of this kind in a large preparatory school 
has been described by Professor Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins. During the winter at this school the standard 
of work and play feli much below normal, the boys 
became listless and irritable and their general condition 
was far from satisfactory. The ordinary hygienic 
environment at the school was good and nothing was 
left undone in this direction but, nevertheless, the 
condition of the boys grew worse. Ordinary observers 
would have asserted that the diet was satisfactory and 
that the boys were well fed. On inquiry, however, it 
was found that the diet contained nothing in the way 
of uncooked food and practically no green vegetables. 
A small fruit shop near by, from which the boys had 
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normally supplemented the school diet with fresh fruit, 
had been closed for some time. A _ liberal supply 
of fresh fruit was then provided and the whole trouble 
disappeared. The boys were suffering from unrecognized 
incipient scurvy. 

Diets may be defective in two ways (1) quantitatively 
and (2) qualitatively. It is uncommon in this country 
for food to be insufficient in amount so far as the mere 
supply of energy necessary to carry on life is concerned. 
But it is only too common to observe instances of 
malnutrition resulting from diets defective in regard to 
their composition. Such diets may be abundant in 
amount and on casual inspection may appear varied and 
satisfactory, but when considered more carefully they 
will usually be found to be lacking in some constituent 
essential for proper nutrition. The diet of the school 
reported on by Professor Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins 
to which I have already alluded is an instance in point. 


A diet to be satisfactory must supply the following > 


requirements :— 


(1) Carbohydrates (starches and sugar) and fats | 


which supply most of the energy required for the 
body. 


(2) Proteins. These are nitrogenous materials — 
found in a variety of foods, both animal and 7 
vegetable. Proteins are essential for the formation — 
of bodily tissues, their growth, maintenance and | 


repair. They can also supply a certain amount of 
energy. Proteins are not all of equal value to the 


body, those from vegetable sources being the least 
valuable whilst those from animal sources are the / 


most valuable. The latter are frequently termed 


first-class proteins. The protein of milk is first-class ie 


protein and has a high value in nutrition. 











(3) Mineral substances, such as salt, calcium, iron, | 
iodine, etc. Calcium occurs abundantly in milk and 
cheese, and iron in green vegetables, and iodine in | 


fish. 


(4) Vitamins. These are substances present in 
small quantities in some foods but absent in 
others. They are essential for proper nutrition and 
maintenance of health and growth of the body. 
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This very brief outline leaves much unsaid, but limits F 
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of space preclude my dealing in greater detail with the 
above. essential constituents of foods and the various 
food-stufis which contain them. For those who are 
interested a fuller account can be found in a number of 
books devoted to the subject.’ 


For the purpose of this article it will suffice if I state 
didactically the basic features of a satisfactory diet and 
indicate how such a diet may be arrived at. Fortunately, 
it is possible to crystallize quite simply and in a few 
words the characteristics of a satisfactory diet. 

Any ordinary diet consisting of food materials, which 
are easily obtainable and relatively cheap, such as cereals 
and their products (flour bread, etc.), the pulses (peas, 
beans, lentils), potatoes and roots such as carrots and 
parsnips, sugar and fat of all kinds, together with meat 
(fish, eggs, etc.), may be regarded as satisfactory if it 
contains, in addition, an adequate amount of milk and 
fruit and green vegetables—a proportion of which should 
preferably be consumed raw. 


I hope that those who read this generalization will 
not take it at its face value, but will seek its justification 
in the books to which I have already alluded. They 
will find the exercise interesting and illuminating. 


Milk is a food of especially high value in nutrition. 
The value of milk as an article of diet consists not only 
in its vitamin and calcium content, necessary for proper 
bone formation, but also in its other constituents. The 
protein of milk is of high biological value, i.e., it is 
first-class protein; and, in addition to this, milk would 
seem to have some other specific nutritive qualities not 
yet understood, which put it in a class by itself as a 
food of special value for proper nutrition. It is pardon- 
able to adapt Goethe and say of it: ‘‘ Milch ist ein ganz 
besondrer Saft.’’ Nor is this to be wondered at when 
we reflect that milk is the only food which has been 
Specially designed and constructed for mammalian 
nutrition. All other materials used for food are 


‘The following books deal with the subject in a simple yet 
informing manner: (1) Food, Health and Vitamins, by R. H. H. 
Plimmer (Longmans, Green & Co.): (2) Food and Health, by 
B. Callow (Humphrey Milford) ; (3) Food, Nutrition and Health, 
by McCollum and Simmonds; (4) Food and the Family; by V. H. 
Mottram ; and (5) Institutional Cookery and Dietetics, by H. B. 
Weir (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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primarily contrived to other ends and are only secon- 
darily mammalian foods, having been pressed into this 
service to meet nutritional needs. 


What is an adequate amount of milk? Children of 
school age should receive at least one pint of milk a day 
and more could be given with advantage. It is not, of 
course, necessary that all this milk should be consumed 
as such, especially if a child does not like liquid milk; 
part of it can quite satisfactorily and conveniently be 
used in the making of puddings and other palatable 
dishes. It should be realized that milk is a food rather 
than a beverage or drink. It is a liquid food, liquid 
because in this form it can most conveniently be 
conveyed from the mother animal who manufactures it 
to the young animal who needs it. Milk which is of 
unique value in nutrition is really a very cheap food. 
More than two pints of it can be got for the price of 
one pint of beer, and four pints for the price of a packet 
of twenty cigarettes. And milk confers a lasting benefit; 
the others only a passing pleasure. Milk, however, should 
be safe, and safety can be conferred by pasteurization 
without appreciable change in nutritive value. 


Green vegetables ensure an adequate supply of vitamin 
A, the vitamin which increases resistance to infectious 
diseases, and also of vitamin C, the antiscorbutic 
vitamin. This latter is also present in many fruits 
especially in oranges and lemons. It is, however, readily 
destroyed by cooking, and for this reason a portion of 
the vegetable and fruit element of the diet should always 
be eaten raw. Vegetables and fruit are also useful in 
promoting normal defaecation, a function of great 
importance to the proper working of the digestive tract 
and the general health of the body. 


There is no excuse for not including an ample supply 
of green vegetables in the diet all the year round. Salads 
are easily obtainable in the summer; watercress, which 
is an extremely valuable green vegetable, can be obtained 
at all seasons of the year and has the advantage of being 
consumed raw. During the winter when other green 
vegetables may be difficult to get watercress is a valuable 
stand-by. Of the root vegetables carrots are the most 
useful in virtue of their being a rich source of vitamin A. 
Potatoes are also an excellent and nourishing element 
of any diet. 
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In regard to other constituents of the diet, cheese and 
butter being derivatives of milk are naturally of high 
nutritive value. As in the case of milk it is not necessary 
that cheese should always be eaten as such; it lends 
itself in combination with other food materials to the 
production of a variety of palatable and nourishing 
dishes. Butter is superior to margarine in so far as it 
contains vitamins which are usually lacking in the latter. 
But there are now on the market brands of vitaminized 
margarine, to which the vitamins occurring naturally in 
butter have been added, and such margarine on account 
of its relative cheapness is very suitable for use in 
institutions. 


In regard to meat, ‘‘ offals ’’ such as liver are probably 
of greater value than ordinary meat (skeletal muscle); 
liver contains first-class protein and is rich in vitamin A. 
Herrings and other fatty fishes afford a rich supply of 
vitamin D, the vitamin responsible for proper bone 
formation, and as this vitamin does not occur plentifully 
in most foods, herrings are a valuable addition to any 
diet, especially for children where bone formation is 
proceeding rapidly. Herrings are very greatly superior 
dietetically to the more expensive white fish, such as 
sole or turbot. Eggs supply first-class protein and are 
also a source of vitamin D. 


Fat is an essential article of diet, and is normally 
present in a number of foods such as meat, milk, cheese, 
butter, margarine, dripping and fatty fishes, e.g., 
herrings. During the process of cooking meat a good 
deal of dripping is produced, and it is very imporant 
that this should be properly utilized in the diet and not 
wasted as is too often the case. 


It should not be difficult, if the foregoing considerations 
are given due weight, to construct a series of daily menus 
which should be all that could be desired from a 
nutritional standpoint. But when this has been done 
the matter is by no means finished. Dulness and 
““sameness ”’ too often characterize institutional diets 
and these defects are usually due to lack of imagination, 
poor organization and bad cooking. Menus should be 
drawn up for cycles of eight or preferably fifteen days 
so that the same meals do not repeat themselves on the 
Same days in each week. As great a variety as possible 
of food material should be used, since in this way the 
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chances of deficiency of an essential food constituent 
are reduced and the difficulty of avoiding dullness is 
diminished. 


But I wish particularly to stress the importance of the 
proper cooking and presentation of food. Food which 
is so cooked as to be pleasing to the eye and to the 
palate stimulates the secretion of digestive juices in a 
way which unpalatably cooked food is incapable of 
doing. The actual digestibility of food may also be 
impaired by bad cooking. The food materials in any 
given diet may be cooked and presented attractively by 
ohe person or ruined and made almost uneatable by 
another. When care has been taken to compose a diet 
which is satisfactory from a nutritive standpoint it is 
unpardonable to spoil it by bad or unimaginative cookery. 
Too often in this country the notions of a caterer do 
not rise above indifferently roasted beef, clammy boiled 
potatoes, sodden ‘‘ greens’”’ and a pallid rice pudding 
with grains of rice submerged in a pool of milk—a 
reproach to the civilization on which we are sometimes 
inclined to pride ourselves. 


In all institutions it should be the duty of someone who 
has made a study of the subject to supervise the dietary, 
the food supply, its cooking and proper presentation 
at table. This calls for a degree of conscientiousness, 
intelligence, imagination and good taste which is not 
always easy to come by, but it is nevertheless the serious 
duty of the administrator of an institution to do his 
best to find someone with these qualities and to see that 
they are fully exercised in this most important of all 
mundane tasks, the proper nutrition of the growing child. 


There still remains to be considered the ultimate 
disposal of the undigestible waste matter after the food 
has passed through the alimentary tract—namely, the 
process of defaecation. It is essential to health that this 
process should be regularly and properly performed. 
The normal intestinal rhythm so important for normal 
defaecation is easily interfered with by any disturbance 
in the regularity of defaecation, and such disturbance of 
the normal intestinal rhythm favours constipation with 
its train of attendant evils. In this country the custom 
of defaecation after breakfast is usual, and nothing should 
be allowed to interfere with this habit for which provision 
should be scrupulously made. It should not wait upon 
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the convenience of other events; all other events should 
be accommodated to it. In many institutions arrange- 
ments for simultaneous defaecation by a number of 
children are often quite inadequate with the result that 
some may have to wait unduly or even omit performing 
this important function. The normal intestinal rhythm 
is thus upset and constipation is encouraged. Defaecatory 
arrangements and discipline should be at least as perfect 
as the arrangements and discipline for meal times. 


In this brief article it is, of course, not possible to 
go into the vast complicated subject of dietetics as fully 
or as precisely as is desirable. But I hope that I have 
succeeded in convincing the reader that proper nutrition 
is of fundamental importance and not a mere fad or 
something which ‘‘ the ordinary commonsense practical 
man ”’ can afford to neglect. Of all the factors that go 
towards building up a sound body and a sound mind 
none is of such cardinal importance as proper nutrition. 










SCOTLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


By THE REv. BEerRNnaRD KELLY, F.R.Hist.S. 


T seems not at all unlikely that had it not been for 
the persistent efforts of the exiled Stuarts to regain 
the throne, forfeited by the unstatesmanlike conduct 
of James II, and the consequent rise of the powerful 

Jacobite party with its plots and sporadic insurrections, 
the code of penal laws against Catholics in these realms 
would have been very materially modified early in the 
eighteenth century. 


A definite scheme of amelioration, in fact, formed 
part of the ‘“‘ political programme ’”’ of the Stanhope 


Ministry of 1718, when the leaders of the Cabinet of 
George I actually opened up a correspondence with the 
Abbé Thomas Strickland, an ecclesiastical diplomat deep 
in the tortuous policies which at that time centred 


around the court of ‘‘ The Old Pretender ’’ at Bar-le-Duc 
and the Regent Duke of Orleans at the Palais Royal. 


Strickland, whose father, Sir Thomas Strickland of 
Sizergh, Westmorland, had gone into exile with James 
II at St. Germain in 1689, no doubt already perceived 
that the old national dynasty had left home for good, 
and that nothing was to be gained by clinging to a cause 
which evidently the bulk of the people of this country had | 
abandoned for ever. So the Abbé, by this time in full 7 
negotiation with Lord Stair, the British Ambassador ~ 


in Paris, as to the best way to rally the English and © 


Scottish Catholics to the still insecure throne of George I, © 
came to London towards the end of 1718 at the express 


invitation of the ministers, and early the following year | 


a committee of Catholics was formed to draw up a plan | 
of reconciliation with the de facto king. Bs 


But, notwithstanding the disastrous issue of the late | 


rebellion (1715), and the fair prospect of better times | 

held out by the terms of the proposal in question, most [ 

of the Catholics felt bound by ties of honour not to [ 

desert the son of a King who, after all, had lost his crown | 

ostensibly for the Mass. The project, therefore, fell 
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through, and Strickland, in no amiable mood, as we may 
suppose, returned to the Continent, abused by the more 
violent section of the Jacobites as a ‘“‘ little, conceited, 
empty, meddling prig!’’, and more than suspected by 
the clergy of Jansenism. This last charge he indignantly 
refuted, and for the rest, he had his reward. The 
influence of that very unspiritual personage, Sir Robert 
Walpole, was strong enough to obtain for the disappointed 
diplomatist from the Emperor Charles VI the See of 
Namur, and there were rumours even of a Cardinal’s 
hat, which, however never came. Mundane though the 
‘Whig ”’ bishop may have been, we can recognize in 
him a far-seeing and really able man and deeply deplore 
the failure of a scheme, which, humanly speaking, put 
the Church in this country back at least a century and 
a half! 


The far more formidable rising of 1745-6 added a fresh 
lease of life to the penal statutes, not, of course, that 
the majority of those who drew sword in the cause 
belonged to the old religion. By the time of the accession 
of George III, 1760, however, the way was nearly clear 
for further negotiations for relief, though on somewhat 
different lines. 

In the first place, the Highland regiments recently 
raised by Pitt, Lord Chatham, were largely from the 
“* Popish ”’ clans—Macdonalds, Frasers, MacKinnons, 
MacNeils, Chisholms etc.—most famous for their daring 
under Prince Charles Edward. The ‘‘ new levies,”’ led 
in many cases by the chiefs and captains of the 45, had 
won imperishable laurels in Canada and on the Continent, 
fighting the battles of the ‘‘ Elector ’’ and giving signal 
proof of martial devotion to the young and interesting 
King, who sympathized with his unfortunate cousins the 
Stuarts, and ‘‘ gloried ’’ in the name of Briton. 


Gratifying as all this must have been to the pewers 
that were, it was the American War of Independence 
that brought the first phase of the Catholic question 
prominently to the front. By 1778 this country was 
engaged in a deadly struggle not only with the revolted 
colonists, but with France and Spain as well, and it was 
the recruiting question, not theology, that raised the 
momentous issue now under discussion. 


Lord North and his Cabinet were in almost desperate 
straits for soldiers, and were already casting wistful eyes 
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on those, then, two magnificent recruiting grounds— 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands. From his place in 
Parliament, General Burgoyne some years before had 
boldly told a much interested House of Commons of the 
amazement expressed by Continental officers at the folly 
of the British Government in perpetuating laws that 
shut out so many thousands of brave men from the 
service of their country and directly tended to fill the 
ranks of foreign armies with splendid soldiers. These 
arguments were not lost upon those who heard them, 
and now, with a world almost in arms against her, 
Britain had to make its choice either of adopting a more 
sane and generous policy, or of sheer defeat all round 
owing to lack of man-power. 


In its perplexity the Cabinet turned to Bishop Hay, 
who since 1769 had been Vicar Apostolic of the Lowland 
district of Scotland and Titular Bishop of Daulis. The 
Bishop was already well known to the authorities in 
Edinburgh, as a man of vast common sense, of real 
firmness of character and extensive practical wisdom. 
He had before entering the Scots College, Rome, in 
September, 1751, been in medical practice, and, as a 
student, had served as assistant to Dr. George Lauder, 
one of the chief surgeons of the Jacobite Army in the 
ever-memorable ’45. But, at heart, Hay was all for recon- 
ciliation with the reigning House, and was the first of 
the Scottish Vicars Apostolic to initiate public prayers 
on Sunday, for King George III and the other members 
of the royal family, an epoch-making advance which 
marked the year 1779. 


So about April, 1778, Sir John Dalrymple, the 
confidential representative of the Government, called 
upon His Lordship and began what was to be, not only 
a negotiation of great mutual cordiality, but one which 
may.be said to have commenced those direct dealings 
between the authorities on both sides, which did so much 
to clear up misunderstandings and facilitate mutual 
goodwill. 


Even before this, Bishop Hay had discussed the whole 
matter of Catholics and the Army with such leading 
personages as the Lord Justice Clerk and the Lord 
Advocate, and had obtained some valuable concessions. 
Among these was the assurance that such pensioners 
of the Chelsea Hospital as were Catholics, should not be 
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troubled on account of their religion. It had often 
happened that when such persons came to draw their 
allowances, they were questioned about their religion at 
the instigation of the local Presbyterian ministers, and 
the pensions either withheld or stopped altogether! 
Bishop Hay, indeed, proved a very polite but most deter- 
mined champion of the cause. He stressed especially in 
his conversations with Dalrymple the root hardship of 
the Catholic soldier, i.e., his being required to declare 
himself ‘‘ a Protestant ’’ on joining the Army! 


This obnoxious demand was imposed by the Enlistment 
Act of 1713, and had served more than anything else to 
keep Catholics out of the service. The declaration, 
however, it is but fair to say, had not always been 
enforced. 

Thus the ‘‘ Fraser Highlanders ’’—who were raised by 
the Master of Lovat, son of the notorious Simon, Lord 
Lovat of the late rising—and who did such splendid 
service with Wolfe in Canada, were largely Catholic, 
both officers and men, and it is almost certain too that the 
declaration of Protestantism was not exacted in their case. 


It was deemed advisable that Bishop Hay should 
reduce his opinions on the matter at issue to writing, 
and in February of this year (1778), he sent in a concise 
statement on the whole subject of the recent deliberations. 
He informed the Ministry that the Scottish Catholics of 
his acquaintance generally approved of the war with 
the Americans, and in proof of this reminded His 
Majesty’s advisers that nearly all the Highlanders who 
had lately emigrated to the transatlantic colonies, were 
then actually in arms for King George in such corps 
as the ‘“‘ Loyal Highland Emigrant Regiment ”’ and the 
‘“‘ Carolina Highlanders.’’ The former regiment, indeed, 
was under the command of a very staunch Catholic, 
Macdonald of Glenaladale, who, having been severely 
wounded at Culloden gallantly fighting for Prince Charles 
Edward, was now a colonel upholding in arms the 
waning cause of King George. 


But the military aspect of the case was not the 
only one stressed by the Bishop. With characteristic 
prudence, Bishop Hay stated that in view of the 
prevailing fanatical intolerance almost everywhere at 
home, Catholics certainly in Scotland did not seek for 
immediate relief from all their many and grevious 
Cc 
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disabilities. For the present, he said, they would be 
content with the abolition of the laws against ‘‘ All 


hearers and sayers of Mass,’’ and with the anti-Catholic | 


enactments which pressed so severely on the recusant 
holders of landed property. 


The Cabinet was very pleased with this candid and 


moderate reply, and before the general question of | 
Catholic relief could be brought before Parliament, | 


showed its goodwill by directing the recruiting officers in 
Scotland not to demand the declaration of Protestantism 
from intending Catholic soldiers, who, in the words of 
the Bishop, were now only required to swear to be loyal 
to their sovereign and obedient to their officers and the 
laws of war. 


The immediate result of these small concessions was a 
large number of stalwart recruits. The recruiting sergeant, 
it was observed, was a much more popular person in 
those districts of the Highlands where Catholicism was 
professed than in the ‘‘ Whig’’ and Presbyterian 
localities of the South. Lord Macleod’s Regiment, since 
better known as ‘‘ The Highland Light Infantry,’’ which 
was raised at this time, and likewise the Seaforth 
Highlanders, were largely composed of Catholics; and 
not only this, but commissions were distributed to many 
young gentlemen who had hitherto been debarred by 
the laws against their religion from receiving them. No 






















































































doubt, the spirit and influence of clanship, which was 
still strong north of the Forth, was chiefly responsible | 


for much of this amelioration, for without the goodwill 


of the local lairds and gentlemen, such happy results | 


in the matter of drafts for the army would not have been 
obtained. 


The penal laws against the Church in Scotland having 
been nearly all passed prior to the Act of Union (1707), 
were not affected by the Relief Act of 1778, and it was 
not, in fact, till 1793 that Scottish Catholics obtained 
substantial legal betterment. There is no need to 
recapitulate here the disgraceful Edinburgh riots, which 
formed the prelude to the more formidable Gordon Riots 
in London, but in Scotland as in England, the ultimate 
effect of this the last attempt at active persecution was 
wholly beneficial. Not only was considerable compen- 
sation made to Bishop Hay and others whose property 
had been destroyed, but various eminent personages such 
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as Principal Robertson, Henry Home, Lord Kames and 
McColquhoun Grant, publicly spoke in praise of the 
worthy bishop, and in denunciation of the fanaticism 
of the late popular excesses. 


The years that followed the troubles in Edinburgh were 
all years of quiet but remarkable progress. Additional 
chapels were not only set up in the capital, Aberdeen, 
Dundee and other populous place, but in some instances 
the local provosts and bailies openly welcomed these 
developments and expressed hopes for the speedy removal 
of the laws against their Catholic fellow countrymen. 
When the long French War began, 1793, there was even 
a proposal to raise an exclusively Catholic regiment in 
the Highlands, and, at the end of February, 1794, a 
large and influential meeting of landowners, etc., was 
held at Fort Augustus—the ‘focus of many of Cumber- 
land’s atrocities in 1746—with the result that the 
Glengarry Fencible Regiment came into being under 
the command of Alastair Macdonell of Glengarry, the 
picturesque ‘‘ last of the chiefs.”’ The Chief was the 
friend later of Sir Walter Scott—who has portrayed him 
as Fergus Maclvor in Waverley—and he always main- 
tained the rank and state of a great Highland potentate 
as these were the vogue down to the last Jacobite rising. 
His clansman, the Rev. Alexander Macdonell, who did 
so much to open a large Catholic chapel at Glasgow, 
was the official chaplain to the Fencibles, being the first 
Catholic priest to hold the position of military chaplain 
in this country since the time of James II. He died 
Bishop of Kingston (Regiopolis), Canada, in 1841. 


Admirable as was the work achieved by Bishop Hay, 
much of its success, especially in later years, was due 
to the personal influence of his coadjutor, Bishop John 
Geddes, who not only excelled in matters ecclesiastical, 
but was a recognized scholar and one ever welcome in 
society, Catholic and non-Catholic, of the day, for his 
charming manners and instructive conversation. He 
was the valued friend of such distinguished personages 
as the Earl of Buchan, the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, 
Robert Burns and several of the judges of the Court of 
Session; and when he died, as he did at Aberdeen after 
a long and painful illness, in 1799, the professors 
of the University—in whose cemetery his Lordship was 
buried—declared it a distinct honour to have ‘‘ so great 
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and good a man lying in their ground.’ It was, 
doubtless, his influence that induced the Lord Advocate 
and other Scottish members to make the Relief Bill, that 
was passed in favour of their Catholic countrymen in 
1793, as comprehensive as possible; and which led Dr. 
Hardie, the Moderator of the Kirk, afterwards to say that 
the Act had not gone far enough in the benefits it 
conferred ! 


Moreover, as a further proof of the general benevolence 
towards things Catholic, which was evinced in Scotland 
at this time, largely as a result of the patriotism and 
conciliatory spirit of its religious and social leaders, may 
be adduced another fact almost startling in its circum- 
stance. Not long after the old Scottish Seminary was 
removed from Scalan, in the wilds of Glenlivet, to 
Aquhorties,. Aberdeenshire, 1799, the British Govern- 
ment for some years granted a small pension to 
the Scottish Vicars and their clergy, and this pay- 
ment was made without any reference to such things 
as a Veto, which a little later caused such dissension 
in Ireland. Though no part of the kingdom probably 
had suffered more severely socially from the penal code 
than Scotland, so it may be also said that in no 
other quarter was the transit from traditional repression 
and ostracism to public recognition and esteem more 
complete. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
Church that was still emerging from the Catacombs, had 
already to a great extent won both governmental and 
municipal respect, so that Bishop Hay never feared to 
address himself to his countrymen, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, whenever any work of utility or necessity 
made such an appeal desirable. 


The larger Seminary at Aquhorties, just referred to, 
and the new chapel in Edinburgh, were proofs of this. 
When the latter building was going forward in 1802, 
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among the many subscribers were the Duchess of | 


Buccleuch, Sir William Forbes, “ the pillar of the Scotch 
Episcopalian body,’’ Lord Moira and other leading 
Protestants. In fact, all his life, the Second Founder 
of the Church in Scotland, as Hay has been justly styled. 


believed in identifying himself and his co-religionists | 


with their countrymen in everything national, as far, 
of course, as this could be done without sacrifice of 
principle. He recognized, as indeed all must, that for 
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a body to cut itself off from its own is simply suicidal, 
and that if inveterate prejudices are to be effectively 
dispelled, it is chiefly by means of that normal inter- 
course which reveals people as they are, and which 
is usually worth far more than whole libraries of 
apologetics. This identification of Catholics with the 
public life of the country seems to be increasingly 
necessary when so many true ideals, religious and 
secular, appear to be menaced by modern “‘ democracy ”’ 


which in this as in much else shows itself to be the 
determined enemy of our historic national liberties, and 
the amenities so long associated with that happy condition 
of things. 





HOMILETICS 
By THE Riv. F. H. DRINKWATER. 
VIDETH MANUS MEAS. 
Low Sunday (April 3rd). 
‘* He showed them His hands and His side.”’? (John xx. 20.) 


1. The Resurrection (crashing decision of the vast mystical 
duel between Death and Life) was itself the matter of a single 
moment. 


One moment, the still tomb, the lifeless Body, the soldiers 
talking on guard; the next moment, the earth-tremors, the swiit 
masterful angels, the guards overthrown, the stone rolled away, 
the Captain of Life coming forth victorious. 


2. But it took more than a moment to get the fact realized 
even by His friends; so tremendous an event needed time to 
penetrate their minds and hearts. 


Especially the eleven apostles, gradually reassembling during | 
the day, incredulous of the women’s reports, doubtful whether | 
He would still own them as disciples even if He were risen. 


3. So when He does come to them, the sight of Him is not 
enough to lift them out of their doubt and dismay. Even His 
voice: ‘‘ Peace be to you ”’ leaves them staring. ‘“ It is I, fear 
not ’’—still they think it is some apparition. : 

But then He does something, something so simple and direct, 7 
something so like Him to do, that it goes straight to the depth 7 
of their souls and floods them with certainty and joy. ‘‘ See © 
my hands and my feet’? (St. Luke; St. John adds: “ and His © 
side ”’). 

It is just as convincing to us as to the apostles. That gesture, 
so simple yet so full of intimate meanings, was never invented 


by any legend-maker—nobody but Jesus would have thought : 
of it. a 


4. “The disciples therefore were glad when they saw the 7 
Lord.’’ On that electric moment is built the Church’s very 
existence, and the joy of it is always in the Church’s heart, | 
springing up anew every Easter. 

The primary piece of ‘‘ good news’ of which the apostles | 
were to be ‘ witnesses ’’: that Christ who was dead is risen. [7 
The rest of our faith follows from that. 


5. All the other scars of the Passion have vanished but He © 
keeps these five wounds. 
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Why? 

(a) First, as evidence (to the apostles and to us) of the 
completeness of His victory over death—the reality of His 
bodily Resurrection—no mere apparition. 

(b) Secondly, as trophies, or decorations, of His battles. He 
is proud of His Passion, as a soldier is of his campaigns. 

(c) Thirdly, because He will need them in Heaven. He still 
‘‘ makes intercession ’’ for us; what He began on Calvary 
He continues on the altar and before His Father. 


One day the long history of the Church on earth will come 
to an end, and the last Mass will have been said; but even 
then when all the elect are safely enjoying the Vision of God, 
when intercession is needed no longer, Jesus Christ in Heaven 
will still be offering the perfect sacritice of adoration to God, 
as the eternal High Priest of the human race; and for all 
eternity He will be saying to His Heavenly Father: ‘‘ See my 
hands and my feet, that it is I Myself—Thy well-beloved Son 
in Whom Thou has been well pleased.”’ 


Gop OUR SHEPHERD. 
Second Sunday after Easter (April 10th). 


“1 am the Good Shepherd.”? (Johu x. 11.) 


In this Shepherd-and-sheep comparison Our Lord is not using 
a new figure of speech. On the contrary, it was already a 
frequent one in the Old Testament and familiar to every Jew. 

That is why He uses it: it is a way of speaking that is 
already rich with meanings ; and He carries it on to its fulfilment, 
completing it with new applications of His own. 

Up and down the Scriptures, nearly all the great facts of 
Faith are set forth to us through the Shepherd-picture. 

We can note some of them rapidly [but almost any of them 
would suffice for a sermon if the Scriptural passage in question 
were fully described]. 


1. The sheep (in to-day’s gospel) are the Shepherd’s own, and 
that is why He cares so much about them, unlike the hireling. 


This pictures the fact of our CREATION: God loving His 
creatures because they are absolutely His, made for Himself 
out of nothing. 


») 


2. “The Lord is my Shepherd: I shall want for nothing. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.’’ And so on, in Psalm xxiii. 

This pictures the fact of God’s PROVIDENCE surrounding 


po shepherd-like care both in the natural and supernatural 
order. 
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3. Another famous Old Testament passage (Ezechiel xxxiv.) : 
God looks down from Heaven, sees the shepherds of Israel 
neglecting the flock and the sheep scattered and wandering: 
and ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord God: Behold I myself will seek my 
sheep and will visit them. .. .” 


This pictures the eternal decree of the INCARNATION : God 
the Son leaving His Heaven (as it were) to seek and save that 
which was lost (Ezech. xxxiv. 16; Matt. xviii. 11). 


4. Note also: when Our Lord calls Himself the Good Shepherd, 
He means He is the Shepherd who speaks in Ezechiel’s prophecy ; 
in other words He is God. 


This pictures, then, for those who know the Old Testament, 
the DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


5. ‘I lay down my life for my sheep,’’ says Our Lord in 
to-day’s Gospel. And when the hour of His Passion has come, 
and He looks at His disciples so soon to desert Him, the words 
that come to His lips are: ‘I will strike the Shepherd, and 
the sheep of the flock shall be dispersed ”’ (from Zacharias xiii. 7). 


This pictures His REDEMPTION of mankind, by His death. 


6. The robber climbs into the sheepfold, but the shepherd 
comes through the door and the sheep recognize his voice and 
follow him to pasture. ‘‘ The thief cometh to steal and kill 
and destroy: I am come that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly ’ (John x. 1-10). This pictures the doctrine 
of GRACE (a divine life given to us through our being one 
with Christ) and the havoc of mortal sin. 


7. “There shall be one Fold and one Shepherd,” with the 
‘‘ other sheep ”’ (Gentiles) brought in (Cf. also Ezech. xxxii. 23). 
This pictures THE CHURCH Universal, with Himself as the 
Head. 


8. The Good Shepherd to His deputy: ‘‘ Feed my lambs: 
Feed my sheep.’’ 


This pictures the VISIBLE HEADSHIP of St. Peter and 
his successors. 


9. ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone astray,’’ says the prophet 
(Is. liii. 6). But God’s love for the sinners is untiring, as Our 
Lord shows in the parable of the lost sheep. (Luke xv. 4 is 
the most vivid version of it.) This pictures the FORGIVENESS 
OF SINS. 


10. Isaias: ‘‘ He shall feed His flock like a shepherd: He 
shall gather the lambs with His arm and shall take them up in 
His bosom ” (Is. xl. 11). This pictures the HOLY EUCHARIST, 
and the first communions of the children. 
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me and I know the Father ”’ (And cf. Ezech. xxxiv. 13-14). 
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11. ‘‘ I know mine and mine know me: as the Father knoweth 


This pictures the perfect knowledge and happiness of HEAVEN. 


TRIBULATIONS OF THE CHURCH. 
Third Sunday after Easter (April 17th). 


“You shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice.’’ 
(John xvi. 20.) 


1. This was the way (St. John says) that Our Lord spoke 
after the Last Supper, and Catholics know that it has all come 
true. Speaking to His little Church of twelve, He is speaking 
through them to the 300 million Catholics of to-day. 

Like the Pope sometimes to his Cardinals, and through them 
to the wide world. 


2. So to-day’s gospel makes us think of the tribulations of 
the Church. 

We hear of plenty in these days—Spain, Russia, etc.; but 
there are always tribulations—one way or another they are part 
of the normal life of the Church. 


Other similar sayings of Our Lord: ‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn.’’ And ‘‘the days shall come when the bridegroom shali be 
taken away from them, and then they shall fast ’’ (Matt. ix. 15). 


Two doctrinal reasons which explain it: 


(a) The Church is Christ’s mystical Body, and must repeat 
and continue His experiences in His life on earth. ‘ Fills 
up the measure of His sufferings’’ in aiding Him to 
redeem humanity. 

(b) The Church’s life is two-sided: she is both divine and 
human. In both ways tribulation comes. The very 
holiness of her divine element draws hatred from the 
wicked ; and the faults and blunders of her human element 
are a cause of scandal and reprisals from the world. 


3. Some practical conclusions for Catholics : 


(a) Since the Church must expect tribulations, we must never 
be dismayed by them, still less be shaken in faith. 


(b) We must take care not to cause them. If all Catholics 
were what they should be, the troubles of the Church 
would be much diminished.—Note also that it is not so 
much our vices that shock people but rather our would-be 
virtwes—uncharitable zeal, personal animus in discussions, 
quickness to take offence, willingness to suppress unwel- 
come facts, attempts to force our tenets upon our 
semi-Christian neighbours. In short, our occasional 

bigotry. 
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(c) We must not become embittered by our tribulations. 
‘‘ Love your enemies: do good to those that hate you: 
bless those that persecute you, bless and curse not ’”’: these 
are Christ’s own words. The worst of persecution is that 
it usually creates in the persecuted a desire to “ get their 
own back.”’ 


We should rather endure tribulations with joy and 
gratitude to God. ‘* Blessed are ye when men shall 
persecute you ... be glad and rejoice, for your reward 
is great in Heaven.’”’ If we lose our temper we spoil 
it all. 


4. or, after all, that is the great fact to remember (both as 
to the Church’s tribulations, and any personal sorrows of our 
own): ‘* Your sorrow shall be turned into joy.’’ 

Christianity in the intention of its Founder is a religion that 
lives and spreads by friendship—His friendship for His disciples, 
and theirs for Him and each other—and this life in via is the 
time of separation, and the sorrows of it. 

But that is only for ‘‘ a little while,’’ and then ‘I will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
shall take from you.’’ 


DEVOTION TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Fourth Sunday after Easter (April 24th). 


“Tf I go TI will send him unto you.” (John xvi. 7.) 


To-day’s gospel is an urgent invitation, from Our Lord 
Himself, to devotion to the Third Person. 

Most of us are looking forward to Whitsuntide as a welcome 
holiday at the most promising time of the year—sunshine can 
usually be counted on. 

Spiritually, too, we should look forward to the life-giving 
radiance of Pentecost. “Lucis tuae radium... Dulce 


refrigerium ... in labore requies.’’ A holiday-renewal of the 
soul. 


1. Remind ourselves of the theology :— 


(a) The Holy Spirit is co-equal with Father and Son—* the 
same Lord and God as they are.’’ 

(b) He procceds from them both—that is, He is the living 
Love that radiates from them to each other. In the divine 
Nature, love is such a mighty energy that it is not simply 
something in God, but Someone in God. 

In all God’s doings outside Himself the Three Persons 
are working as One; nevertheless (following Our Lord) we 
reckon as done by the Third all the work of Sanctification. 
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2. Some ways of showing devotion to the Holy Ghost :— 
(a) Confidence in the Church’s infallibility. ‘‘ He will teach 
¥ you all truth.’’ We know pretty well (since 1870) when 
at & the Pope is infallible, but the extent of the Church’s 
ir § infallibility is still rather undefined and is therefore often 
exaggerated by Catholics deficient in true confidence. 


ree 


1d True confidence is cautious about asserting this or that 
l & to be of faith, but is sure of the Church’s ability to decide 
rd of in the long run. ‘‘ The things that are to come he shall 
il © show you.”’ 
: (b) To make a habit of using the great prayers to the Holy 
E Ghost: the Veni Creator, and the sequence, and the 
as ‘‘Come Holy Spirit.” The unmatched beauty of these 
ir B (their chant melodies, too, more marvellous every year, 
e all hearts’ desire in them). 
at (c) Especially to ask His help in our own lives. For instance, 
s. - how many Catholics think of asking the guidance of the 
he Holy Ghost in choosing a partner for life? Yet what 
4 could be more appropriate? 
rn «C@ (d) Perhaps the most practical form of devotion to the Holy 
nm © Ghost is just to stop worrying. In perplexity, wait for 


His light. In carrying out decisions, rely on His strength. 


: 3. So if you have thought little about the Holy Ghost hitherto, 
' let this Whitsun make a change. In some way (Our Lord 
» makes clear) it is better for us to be without His visible presence 
© and to have the Paraclete instead, sent by Him. 


Let us enter into Our Lord’s wish: He would like us to feel 
P the same love and devotion to the Holy Ghost as we do towards 
rd — Himself. They are the same God! 
: Heart of Jesus, in whom abides all the fullness of the God- 
5 head—have mercy on us—send forth Thy Spirit upon us—to take 
possession of our hearts and make them all Thy own. 
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MORAL CASES 
THE THEATRE LAW. 


‘* Are not the Westininster Decrees binding on the Clergy 
the four Provinces?”’ 


REPLY. 

I was asked to write a reply to this query, before Mgr. Myers’ 
article ‘‘ The Theatre Law of the Old Province of Westminster ”’ 
appeared in the February number of this Review. I confess 
that without that article I should have ignored the historical 
aspect of the subject, and assumed the canonical validity of 
the Synodal Decrees in question. The ‘‘ status quaestionis ”’ 
would simply have been: Assuming the full binding force of 
the Synodal Theatre Law (for the query really refers principally 
to this law) up to the year 1911, what was the canonical effect 


upon it of the division of the old Province of Westminster into 
three and finally four distinct Provinces? 


Mgr. Myers’ article, however, has made the question appear 
much less simple, because it suggests that the assumption just 
mentioned is not to be granted so readily and without question, 
and that it may even be unwarranted. But it is well that this 
aspect of the matter has been brought into the light, and that 
the historical point of view has been stated in so well-documented 
and so ably written a paper as that of Mgr. Myers. 


Mgr. Myers is not quite explicit in drawing his canonical 


inferences from the historical facts as he sees and interprets 7 


them; but these inferences are pretty clearly suggested. If I 
may be allowed to sum up the article as it appears to me, I 
think that the writer has. solidly established the invalidity of 
the Theatre Law of the so-called Synod of Winchester in 1803; 
and at the same time he has shown that the same law as imposed 
by each Vicar Apostolic in his own district was valid and 
obligatory; so that as a matter of fact the law was binding 
throughout the whole country—not, however, as one unit, but 
as divided into four distinct Vicariates. It was a local law 
for each Vicariate, binding within its borders but not further. 


I wonder, however, whether the Vicars Apostolic either 
intended or even had in mind more than this. It is to be noted 
that they always say: ‘‘in nostris Districtibus prohibetur,”’ 
etc. There is no evidence that they held themselves as a body 
to possess joint jurisdiction over the whole country as one unit. 
It is true that Bishop Milner uses the phrase ‘‘in the joint 
name of all the four Vicars Apostolic ’’; but apparently the 
‘* Rules ’’ were so issued in order to secure uniformity and to 
give the act a greater external solemnity. I find no indication 
of a claim to collective jurisdiction. 
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Now Mgr. Myers contends that the newly-established Hierarchy 
continued or renewed this law with certain modifications for 
the whole country in the First Provincial Synod of Westminster, 
held in 1852 (Decr. 24, n.2). ‘‘ The sanction is qualified as 
that which has hitherto been in force everywhere in England. 
The reference is to the already existing sanction, not to a new 
sanction ’? (CLERGY R&vIEW, February, p. 102). And though he 
does not explicitly draw the logical conclusion from his premises, 
he not obscurely suggests that the present Theatre Law as it 
has come to us from the first and fourth Provincial Synods 
does not bind the whole country as a unit, but as divided into 
the separate dioceses which now exist in England and Wales. 
Confirmation for this is found in the fact that communication 
of the law to the Clergy is made by the Pagella Facultatum 
Dioecesanarum ; and so we are left to draw our own conclusion 
that the Theatre Law binds by the authority of each individual 
Bishop, and consequently that its binding force as a local law 
is limited to the diocese of the individual Bishop who issues 
the Pagella. It does not even carry throughout the Province. 
It is confined to each diocese. 


Consequently the query which heads this communication would 
seem to have received its answer. It amounts to this. The 
Theatre Law does, indeed, bind the Clergy of the four Provinces. 
As regards the prohibition itself, it binds throughout the country 
without qualification or discrimination (except in so far as there 
may have been some derogation of the law by Canon 140 of the 
Codex); but the sanction of reserved suspension applies only 
to the particular diocese to which the cleric affected belongs. 
Hence a priest who is present at a dramatic performance in 
his own diocese incurs the penalty of the reserved censure; but 
if he goes to a theatre outside his diocese, he is indeed doing 
wrong, because he is breaking a law which binds him throughout 
England and Wales; but he does not incur the canonical penalty 
of his act, which the Westminster Synods purport to impose. 


This, it seems to me, is the answer required by the article 
of Mgr. Myers; but it is not an answer that commends itself 
to me. If all this were true, the Catholic Church in England 
would have been, as regards this piece of legislation, in a false 
position for the last eighty years without knowing it and without 
Rome’s knowing it. It is hardly conceivable that such a situation 
should be allowed to persist for this length of time. It is true 
that the correction and confirmation of the acts of a Provincial 
Council by the Holy See do not raise those acts to the rank 
of Pontifical laws; but they do give us a guarantee that the 
decrees of the Council do not contain any stupid blunders that 
would nullify its legislation and make the whole proceeding 
ridiculous. Needless to say, I do not claim infallibility for 
the confirmation of the Holy See; but I do maintain that it 
gives us moral certainty that the decrees of the Council are 
to be trusted as canonically sound and unimpeachable. 


Let us then take another glance back at the Theatre Law of 
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1852 and examine its exact wording: ‘‘ Prohibemus districte, 
ne ecclesiastici sacris ordinibus initiati, scenicis spectaculis in 
publicis theatris intersint, imponentes transgressoribus poenam 
suspensionis ipso facto incurrendam, (N.B.—This comma is 
important. It appears in the printed text of the Synods, and 
in Mgr. Myers’ quotation on p. 101; but it is inadvertently 
omitted from that of p. 102) hactenus ubique in Anglia vigentem, 
cum reservatione respectivo Ordinario.”’ 


1. I would draw attention first to the important word 
‘‘imponentes.”? This implies an act depending entirely on the 
will and jurisdiction of the Fathers of the Council, and 
independent of anything that may or may not have gone before 
it. They do not say ‘“ prorogantes”’’ or ‘ renovantes,’’ but 
‘‘imponentes.”’ It is something that has its being now by their 
authority, quite irrespective of the past. It does not depend 
for its validity or existence upon any previous act, but solely 
upon this particular act of the Provincial Council. As a matter 
of fact there was some such penalty in the previous local 
legislation, and so the Council proceeds :— 


2. ‘* Poenam suspensionis ipso facto incurrendam, hactenus 
ubique in Anglia vigentem.’* Mgr. Myers understands this to 
mean that ‘“ the sanction is qualified as that which has hitherto 
been in force everywhere in England.’? In other words, it is 
one and the same identical sanction as that which was, ex 
hypothesi, vainly imposed by the ‘‘ Synod of Winchester.’”’ This 
I cannot accept: and here is revealed the importance of that 
comma after incurrendam. The clause ‘ hactenus ubique, etc.” 
is not a qualification of the poena expressing identity. It is 
merely an historical reference; and indeed a true one. Such 
a penalty had been in force throughout the whole of England, 
if not as one unit, at least as divided into four Vicariates. But 
whatever may have been the incidence of the past law, the law 
of the Westminster Synod, by the very fact that it was a law 
taking all its validity and binding force from the authority of 
a legitimate Provincial Synod representing the whole of England. 
received an extension commensurate with the Province as a 
whole, i.e., the whole country as one unit. Moreover, identity 
does not in fact exist between the penalty imposed by the Vicars 
Apostolic and that of Westminster. The penalty of 1852 is not 
the same identical penalty as that previously in force. It is 
a similar penalty, but not the same; i.e., it belongs to the same 
species of censure, inasmuch as both are poenae suspensionis 
ipso facto incurrendae. It is in this sense that the historical 
reference ‘‘ hactenus ubique, etc.’’ is used in the Decree, and 
in so far it is justified. But the two penalties are not even 
entirely similar, for they belong to two distinct sub-classes of 
censure. 


3. For the Westminster Synod adds the clause ‘ cum 
reservatione respectivo Ordinario.”” Now this is not “a new 
sanction added to the existing suspension by reserving it to the 
Ordinary of the culprit’? (Mgr. Myers, p. 101). <A _ reserved 
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suspension is one sanction, forming a distinct class or sub-species 
of censure, distinct from the unreserved censure, which indeed 
is the other member of the division. ‘* Censurae aliae sunt 
reservatae, aliae non reservatae,’’? says Canon 2245. Hence the 
reserved censure of the Westminster Synod is a distinct sanction 
from that of the Vicars Apostolic which was an unreserved 
censure. 

In fact, Mgr. Myers admits that in the Westminster Synod 
we have both a new law and a new sanction. ‘‘ It will be seen 
at once,’? he writes, ‘‘ what an extraordinary relaxation of the 
earlier legislation the Westminster Decree represents. The term 
‘stage spectacles’ was made as general as possible ’’ (p. 101). 
‘The legislators of 1852 intensified the existing sanction, but 
diminished the range of application’ (p. 105). If this is so, 
as it is, how can the law be the same, and how can the sanction 
be the same as the old one? I conclude, therefore, that the 
Westminster Theatre Law is in no sense a continuation of the old 
law of the Vicars Apostolic. It is a new law, independent of 
the past, deriving its authority and validity from the legitimate 
Provincial Council which enacted it, and still binding in virtue 
of the lawful authority of that and the fourth Provincial Council. 

If the question of Promulgation is raised, it may be said at 
once that the Provincial Synods were not and are not promul- 
gated by publication to the Clergy in the Pagella of diocesan 
faculties. The acts and decrees of each Provincial Synod were 
promulgated as such once for all in Diocesan Synod. I think 
that this will be found to be the fact throughout the country. 


The further question now arises: What effect did the division 
(in 1911) of the old Westminster Province into the three 
Provinces of Westminster, Birmingham (later sub-divided into 
Birmingham and Cardiff), and Liverpool, have upon the Theatre 
Law? The answer is: None. England was one Province; and 
the Provincial laws were binding throughout the country as 
one whole. Then in 1911 the Province was divided into three, 
and finally four. Some immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that the laws of the Provincial Synods were no longer binding. 
or at any rate bound only the new Province of Westminster. 
or each Province separately. But it is impossible that an 
internal division such as this should have the automatic effect 
of abrogating or derogating the laws affecting the whole 
territory. The laws were made for the whole of England as 
such, and the fact that it was divided into smaller Provinces 
could not undo that fact, and could not bring it about that laws 
binding the whole should now bind only the part or not at all. 
The sole effect of the division was that what were previously 
Provincial Councils must now be regarded as National or Plenary 
Councils. If the Bishops of England were to assemble now 
in Plenary Council, there would be brought together canonically 
the same body as constituted the four Provincial Councils of 
Westminster, i.e., the Hierarchy of England and Wales. It 
would exercise the same jurisdiction, and its laws would possess 
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a binding force having precisely the same incidence as that of 
the laws of the Westminster Councils, viz., the whole of England 
and Wales as one unit. But the Westminster Councils are still 
our National Councils binding virtute propria throughout the 
whole country, and exercising the same authority over it as 
before, viz., as one unit or whole, so that all the Clergy of 
England and Wales are equally subjects of the Provincial 
Councils of Westminster now, as they were before 1911. This 
is the meaning of the Decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation 
of 2nd August, 1918, quoted by Mgr. Myers (p. 104). 


The catena of documents which Mgr. Myers has brought 
together is indeed a remarkable one, but it is not quite complete. 
I should like to be allowed to add one more, which is, I think, 
the last completing link. It is an official letter from the 
S. Consistorial Congregation explaining the decree just men- 


tioned of 2nd August, 1918. The letter is written in Italian, 
and runs as follows :— 


EPISTOLA S. CONGREGATIONIS CONSISTORIALIS DE VERA SIGNIFICATIONE 
DECRETI SUPRARELATI DIEI 2 AUGUSTY 1918. 
Iilmo e Rmo Signore, 


Il dubbio sorto dopo la dichiarazione del 2 Agosto 1918 di 
questa S. Congregazione, circa le leggi e i decreti dei quattro 


Concilii Provinciali di Westminster, e dalla S. V. Rma a me & 


referito il 12 Settembre p.p. colle parole: ‘‘ Ove la legislazione 
Westmonasteriense rimanga soltanto provinciale, le leggi non 


toccano che i proprii sudditi nelle relative provincie,’”’ nasce F 


da un’ inesatta interpretazione. 


I Concilii provinciali di Westminster non sono stati revocati; 
né la divisione dell’ antica provincia di Westminster in quattro 
nuove provincie li ha implicitamente annullati. Sussistono 
quindi nei termini espressi dalla dichiarazione concistoriale del 
9 
facciano un nuovo sinodo, e in esso modifichino le prescrizioni 
degli antichi; e, rimanendo sussistenti, lo rimangono in quella 
forma ed estensione che ebbero al loro apparire. 


Ecco percid che nell’ esempio dalla S. V. allegato il Sacerdote f 


di una provincia che, contro il prescritto del primo Concilio 
Westmon. Decr. xxiv, 2, si reca in un teatro altrove, va soggetto, 


come per Vinnanzi alla ‘‘ poenae suspensionis ipso facto & 
incurrendae, hactenus ubique in Anglia vigenti, cum reservatione 7 


respectivo Ordinario.”’ 
Mi valga dell’ incontro, ecc. 
G. CARD. DE LAI, Vescovo di Sabina, Segret. 


Perhaps it will be more convenient to translate this letter 4 


into Latin than into English. 
Illme et Revme Dne, 


Dubium post hujus S. Congregationis declarationem diei 2 : 
Augusti 1918 circa leges et decreta quatuor Conciliorum f 
Provincialium Westmonasteriensium exortum, et ab Amplitudine 7 
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Tua mihi die 12 Septembris proxime elapsi relatum his verbis : 
‘Cum legislatio Westmonasteriensis remaneat mere provincialis, 
leges afficiunt nonnisi proprios subditos in respectivis provinciis,”’ 
ab interpretatione erronea originem ducit. 

Concilia Provincialia Westmonasteriensia non sunt revocata ; 
nec divisio antiquae provinciae Westmonasteriensis ea implicite 
abrogavit. Subsistunt igitur in terminis praedicta declaratione 
Consistoriali diei 2 Augusti expressis: subsistent, donec novae 
provinciae novum Concilium, in quo modificentur praescripta 
antiquorum, celebraverint : et cum subsistant, perdurant in illa 
forma et extensione quas a principio habuerunt. 

Quapropter, in exemplo ab Amplitudine Tua allato, sacerdos 
unius provinciae qui contra’ praescriptum primi Concilii 
Westmonasteriensis, decr. xxiv, 2, theatro in alia intersit, 
subjicitur, ut antea, ‘‘ poenae suspensionis ipso facto incur- 
rendae, hactenus ubique in Anglia vigenti, cum reservatione 
respectivo Ordinario.”’ 

Interea, etc. 
C. CARD. DE LAT, Episc. Sabinen., Secretarius. 


The query has, I think, now received its answer. I need say 
no more, except this, that so far as derogation of this law is 
concerned, this letter is sufficient evidence that it has not been 
the subject of derogation by the general law of the Codex, even 
though this had not been clear enough from Canon 22. As 
regards Canon 6, n. 1, how anyone can discover opposition 
between Canon 140 of the Codex and the Westminster Theatre 
Law passes comprehension. 


C. J. CRONIN. 


‘6 VocAL ’? RECITATION OF THE OFFICE. 


. . . Some priests have the habit of making a kind of sibilant 
hiss whenever they say Office. They urge in defence of this 
practice that the recitation of Office must be vocal. Is it 
necessary to make this noise? If not, what must we do to fulfil 
the obligation of ‘ vocal’ recitation in saying Office? .. .”’ 


+6 


REPLY. By the Rev. Dr. Butterfield, Upholland College. 


The question raised by our correspondent, slight though it 
seems, is nevertheless both interesting and practical—it concerns 
the daily life of every priest. In the Mass,’ in the Office,” in 
the form of the Sacraments,'® and again and again in the rubrics 
of their administration, ‘‘ recitatio vocalis ’’ is enjoined—often 
ex praecepto; yet the true nature of this vocal recitation has 
never hitherto as far as we know been satisfactorily explained 


16 Rubrica. 
W Codex C.733 and 135. Rubrica. 
18 C.731, Rubrica. 
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by our theologians—they either disagree among themselves or 
they speak so vaguely, so confusedly, that no certain conclusion 
can be drawn from them.” 


Our documents command vocal recitation. Our difficulty is 
to decide what is required to make the recitation ‘‘ vocal.’’ No 
document will help us; none, to our knowledge, further defines 
the word. Turning to theologians, we learn first of all something 
of what is not sufficient. ‘‘ Ut oratio sit vocalis, non sufficit 
ut verba sola mente vel oculis perscrutentur; nec satis est 
gutture intra dentes syncopando, linguave titubante abbreviando, 
ea pronuntiare. Mere motus quilibet labiorum vel linguae non 
sufficiunt.”’"” No mere reading with the mind or glancing over 
the words with the eyes, no mere movement of the lips, or of 
the tongue or throat will suffice to produce the ‘ vocality ”’ 
required—these negative norms are in every authority. Nor is 
it necessary that others hear our words.” But when we ask, 
are we bound to hear them ourselves, we are in the midst of 
a controversy. Gury holds we are not so bound, giving the 
reason ‘‘non praecipi auditionem sed recitationem.’’” St. 
Alphonsus agrees with this opinion and adds a second reason— 
that oratio vocalis can be present although unheard.” He tries 
to explain how this is possible, but is very obscure. With 
St. Alphonsus are Laymann,™ Azor,” Diana,” Salmanticentes,” 
Trullench,* and, especially, Sylvius.” For the opposite opinion, 
requiring that the speaker’s voice be heard by himself, St. 
Alphonsus quotes Suarez as the chief exponent. But after 
reading Suarez carefully we are inclined to agree with Ballerini 
‘‘ Ex his patet, quoad rem ne vix quidem nisi verbo tenus, 
distare opinionem 8S. Alphonsi negantis, ab opinione Suarez 
affirmantis.’*" The whole controversy is complicated and 
confusing; there seems to be a lack of any principle decisive 
in penetrating the true nature of recitatio vocalis. So, for many 
years, the discussion was abandoned as barren of fruit. 


Yet every science progresses in its own way. It is now 


commonly held that, after all, both in the writings of St. 


19 Cf. Ballerini-Palmieri, Theol. Moral., 1V, 394. ‘He criticizes the obscurity 7 
of even St. Alphonsus and Suarez. : 


20 Gury, Comp. Theol. Moral. 11, 81, and other authors passim. 
21v.g. Ballerini l.c. 
22 §82. 


2 Lib. IV, C.II a4, No. 163 

aC.¢: on. 8, 

27, 1o/11/4. 

2% P.76, n. 110. 

27 Theol. No. 5. 

237, 1/7. 

23 In res. v. ‘‘ Horae”’ n, 3. 

30de Relig. tr. 4, lib. 4, cap 7, n. 5. 
31 Loc. cit. 
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or — Alphonsus and of Suarez there is virtually contained a line of 
ion — argument which seems to end the controversy and lead to 
> certainty. One can reason thus: from philosophy® we learn that 
is § there are two verba mentis, one internal which exists for 
No — ourselves and God alone; the other external, the purpose of 
nes — which is to express our mind to others. Now it is clear that vocal 
ing recitation is not commanded on account of God or on account 
icit @ of ourselves, but on account of others. We are commanded 
est — to make some sort of social expression of our mind. Will not 
do, this be done if with our lips and tongue we form the words 
non and thus by the slightest expulsion of air cause a sound—a sound 
ver which will be per se or of its essence audible? This sound 
of — be it ever so slight, though in practice it cannot be heard even 
y” — by ourselves, is nevertheless not just sound, but a right and 
r is | proper external expression of our mind—all that is required for 
isk, # vocal recitation. Hence, whosoever is conscious that he is 
of —& forming the words by his lips and tongue, that he is 
the ® in some way articulating, and not just moving his lips or 
St. — throat may rest assured that he is fulfilling the obligation. 
n— — We see at once that to do this there is no need to use what 
ries | is commonly called the organ of the voice, the larynx ;* there 
Jith © is no need to worry ourselves as to whether we can hear our 
os,7 FF own voice—it is sufficient that the sound is per se audible; 
ion, | lastly, we see that there is no need to irritate our neighbour 
St. © in the manner indicated by our correspondent. The “ sibilant 
fter — hiss’? complained of is usually due to an over-anxiety to form 
rini) each syllable perfectly and distinctly; but no prudent theologian 
1us, | Would approve of such a preoccupation—the Office is to be said 
irez | ‘‘humano modo,” and to forget this principle is to enter the 
and | path of scrupulosity. 
sive § With regard to the Mass, the same vocal pronuntiation is 
any — required as in the Office, but we have also to take into account 
| the rubric ‘ (sacerdos) ... ita pronuntiet ut ipsemet se 
now)  audiat.”’ Hence, in the Secrets this will be sub levi, but in 
Sst. | the Consecration and in the form of any of the Sacraments it is 
_ sub gravi.* We must not expose a Sacrament to the danger 
of nullity. 
urity 


4 CONFERENCE EXPENSES. 


| Query : “ May not the expenses incurred in attending Conferences 
be charged to the Mission Funds?”’ 


|  ANS.: We reply with a distinction. 


E (a) We think that Parish Priests may lawfully charge the 
_ expenses incurred in attending Conferences to the parish funds, 


82 St. Thomas v.g. 1/27/1. 


33 We have known a priest whose larynx had been removed by operation ; 
yet the Penitentiaria judged him capable of performing his obligations without 
dispensation. 


34 St. Alphonsus, Lehmkulh, Génicot, etc. 
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because such expenses are for them ‘‘ lawful parochial expenses,”’ 
incurred in the performance of their duty as parish-priests. 
Such expenses obviously may be charged to the parochial funds. 

(b) But Curates, on the other hand, have no such right, unless 
it has been expressly accorded to them by Synodal legislation 
or episcopal authority. The services of the curate in the cura 
animarum of the parish are compensated by his maintenance 
(board and lodging) at the expense of the parish, and by the 
salary which he is entitled to receive. He has no further 
financial claim on the parish, unless, as we have said, some 
express provision has been made in that regard by episcopal 
authority. (Of course, Easter and Christmas offerings and 
Mass stipends are beside the point.) Thus in a certain diocese 
it has been laid down in Synod that * doctor’s fees, and annual 
holiday ‘ supplies’ for three Sundays, for parish priests and 
assistants ’? are lawful parochial expenses to be defrayed from 
the parish funds. But we are not aware that a claim on the 
part of curates for expenses incurred in attending Conferences 
has ever received official recognition. And, indeed, it would 
appear that they cannot be regarded as “ lawful parochial 
expenses ”’ in the case of curates, because the obligation to attend 
the Conferences is one which lies directly between the curate 
and his Bishop (with the Jus Commune, Canon 131), not between 
the curate and his parish-priest. 

G.#.%. 


EXTREME UNCTION AND APPARENT DEATH. 


‘‘T am called to attend a man who has just died. I anoint 
him conditionally on the forehead, using the short form. Am 
I obliged to add all the separate unctions?’’ Vicarius. 


Our correspondent has mentioned that the solutions of the 
manualists are conflicting. This uncertainty is due partly 
to the fact that the authors are not absolutely agreed whether 
& person, who is apparently dead, can validly receive this 
Sacrament. It is due also to the consequent disagreement 
as to whether a priest not only may anoint in such cases, but 
is bownd to do so. It is due, most of all, to the fact that the 
directions of the Code and of the Rituale Romanum take no 
cognisance of this question, as such, because it is quite a modern 
one. In referring to doubtful death, they have no immediate 
reference to the case of a person who is certainly dead, in the 
sense that he will never come to life again, but who is not 
certainly dead in the sense that all life is completely extinct. 
Unless this point is borne in mind the Rubrics of the Rituale 
Romanum will cause some confusion. The relevant texts are: 

Canon 947 §1: In casu necessitatis sufficit unica unctio 
in uno sensu seu rectius in fronte cum praescripta forma 
breviori, salva obligatione unctiones supplendi, cessante 
periculo. 


Rituale Romanum Tit. V, Cap i. n. 9 Quando dubitatur 
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. hum mortuus sit, hoc sacramentum ministretur sub 
conditione. 


n. 12: Si periculum . . . immineat, ne decedat antequam 
finiantur unctiones, cito ungatur, incipiendo ab eo loco 
“Per istam sanctam unctionem, etc.’? ut infra; deinde, si 
adhuc supervivat, dicantur orationes praetermissae, suo loco 
positae. 

n. 13: Si vero dum injungitur infirmus decedat, Presbyter 
ultra non procedat, et praedictas orationes omittat. 


n. 14: Quod si dubitet an vivat adhuc, Unctionem 
prosequatur, sub conditione pronuntiando formam .. . ut 
infra. 


n. 21: In casu necessitatis suflicit unica unctio in uno 
sensu, seu rectius in fronte, cum hac forma breviori (Per 
istam, etc.). Salva tamen manet obligatio singulas unctiones 
supplendi, ut supra (n. 12) cessante periculo. 


The ‘‘ periculum ” of the text refers to the danger of the 
person expiring, or to any other danger, which makes it neces- 
sary to expedite the administration of the Sacrament. It is 
clear that these rubrics do not refer directly to mors apparens. 
The same must be said of Canon 947 and even of Canon 1213, 
which prohibits precipitate burial. | Nevertheless, there is no 
reason why the principles of these rules should not be applied to 
the modern problem. 


If it could be established that there is no strict obligation of 
the ‘‘ unctio unica ’”’ in the case of mors apparens, it would 
follow a fortiori that there is no obligation of supplying the 
omitted unctions. There are still authors who maintain that 
persons in this condition cannot validly be anointed (Cf. Ami du 
Clergé, 1927, p. 113). But, in view of the medical opinion con- 
cerning latent life continuing for some hours after apparent 
death, “the view is now commonly held that Extreme Unction 
may be administered. Curiously enough, even amongst those 
who teach that it may be administered, some hold that the priest 
is not bound to do so. 


Thus Maroto, in a careful review of the whole subject in 
Apollinaris, 1928, p. 180, decides that there is no strict obliga- 
tion. Personally, I find it impossible to adopt this view. For 
if a Sacrament can be administered, with the strong probability 
of benefit to the recipient, it seems that a priest is bound to 
administer it, other things ~— —_ at least ex caritate 
(Ferreres Theologia Moralis, II, 856). It might, in these 
cases, be the only means of or left to a person who is 
apparently dead. And, although no certain obligation can be 
deduced from the Rituale Romanum, the doctrine is so widely 
spread that it finds a place in at least one local Ritual, that of 
Cambrai, which has been approved by the Holy See: Hic 
animadvertere oportet mortem veram cum specie mortis non 
necessario congruere, ac proinde Extremam Unctionem quibusdam 
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esse ministrandam qui spiritum jam emisisse videntur (Tit. V, 
cap. 1, n. 21 Ami du Clergé, ibid, p. 122 note). 

Taking it, therefore, as conceded that there is an obligation of 
anointing with the ‘* unctio unica,’’ is there a further obligation 
of completing the rite by supplying the missing unctions of the 
senses? An application of Rubrics 14 and 21 appears to give an 
answer in the affirmative. But the cruz is in Rubric 13. This 
rubric if applied to mors apparens, becomes rather like a 
petitio principii. In one sense it may be interpreted as an in- 
dication that the anointings are not to be supplied; for if the 
anointings are to cease when the person expires during the 
administration of the Sacrament, a fortiori, it would appear that 
the rite is not to be completed if the person is apparently ‘‘ dead” 
before the priest arrives. But, bearing always in mind that this 
rubric teaches nothing expressly concerning the practice to be 
followed in cases of mors apparens, its application to the case 
must be very widely interpreted. One is free to argue that 
** decedat ’’ and ‘ ultra non procedat ”? of Rubric 13 apply to 
the case only when all latent life has certainly departed. 

My conclusion is that there is no obligation to supply the 
unctions, owing to the conflicting nature of the rubrics. Unlike 
the obligation of administering ‘‘ nnctio unica,’’ their omission 
does not deprive the recipient of any spiritual benefit—the sacra- 
ment is valid with one anointing. If it is asked whether a priest 
who prefers to supply the anointings is violating the rubrics, | 
would say that he is not, for the prohibition of n. 18 is more 
than cancelled by nn. 12, 14, and 21. It would. generally speak- 
ing, be advisable not to protract the rite, in these cases, longer 
than is absolutely necessary, in order to prevent the scandal 
which would arise, if it were thought that a priest was anointing 
« dead man. All the authors who teach this doctrine about 
apparent death do so with the clause ‘‘ remoto scandalo,’’ and 
the danger of scandal is a very real one. Many of the faithful 
are loth to call in the priest in a dangerous illness, because they 
regard him as a prelude to the undertaker. This abuse would 
increase if it became an understood thing that the rites of the 
Church could be given after death. 

FE. J. MAHONFY. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


Last year we announced the Enchiridion Asceticum,' which 
collects patristic passages on all the main subjects of Ascetical 
Theology. This year we welcome another collectanea of equal 
importance, Documenta Ecclesiastica Christianae Perfectionis 
studium spectantia.2, As its name indicates, it brings together, 
with short annotations, a large and representative selection of 
the main documents on spiritual matters, issued or approved 
by the Ecclesia Docens. Altogether about 240 documents are 
reproduced, wholly or in part, beginning with the condemnation 
of Encratism by St. Irenaeus and ochers in the second century, 
and closing with the Apostolic Epistle on St. Antony of last 
March.? In addition to the documents, two valuable appendices 
assemble various decisions of authority on preternatural facts, 
visions, new devotions, etc., and transcribe the list of condemned 
spiritual books. The editor is Fr. J. de Guibert, S.J., who is 
a thoroughly competent authority. 

The Holy See is very active these days in directing and 
controlling the life of the Church, but unless the letters and 
decrees are gathered together in some such collection as the 
present, they are not seen in their necessary relation, nor do 
they retain their full value as effective teaching, guidance or 
warning. But once they are collected, then it becomes possible 
to estimate the mind of the Church on various devotions, to 
appreciate her care and vigilance over the purity of spiritual 
doctrine, and to observe from the centre the strongly Christ- 
focussed trend of modern piety. 


Four saints divide the honour of being the supreme modern 
guides of piety : St. Ignatius, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross and 
St. Francis de Sales. The Holy See has had occasion to eulogize 
all of them in the last twenty years, and it is very instructive 
to set side by side certain salient thoughts from the eulogies. 
Pius X on St. Teresa: ‘ Quos (i.e., her writings) qui perlegerit. 
is profecto ad vitam sancte instituendam nihil praeterea 
documenti desideret. Hic enim praeclara magistra pietatis 
tutam demonstrat viam inde a rudimentis vitae christianae ad 
absolutionem perfectionemque virtutis proficiendi, etc. . . . Haec 
omnia qui reputarit, intelliget ... quam juste Ecclesia huic 


1 See CLERGY REVIEW, I, p. 207. 
2 Rome: Gregorian University, 25 lire, unbound 
3 See CLERGY REVIEW, I, p. 638. 
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virgini honores qui Doctorum sunt, deferre consueverit, com- 
probans publico ritu Deum ‘ ut caelestis eius doctrinae pabulo 
nutriamur et piae devotionis erudiamur affectu’’’ (Letter to 
General of the Discalced Carmelites, March 7th, 1914). Pius XI 
on St. Francis de Sales: ‘‘tutam expeditamque omnibus 
christianae perfectionis viam scribendo commonstraverit. .. . 
Plurima quidem sunt quae hoc ipso consilio edidit eaque 
nobilissima scripta; in iis vero duo illi eminent vulgatissimi 
libri, quorum alter Philothea, alter Tractatus de Amore Dei 
inscribitur ’? (Enc., Rerum Omnium, January 26th, 1923). 
Pius XI on St. John of the Cross: ‘ Licet de arduis ac 
reconditis argumentis agant, Adscensus ad Carmelum, Obscura 
Nox, Flamma Amoris Viva, ac nonnulla alia ab ipso exarata 
opuscula atque epistolae, tanta nihilominus spirituali doctrina 
pollent, atque ita ad intuitum legentium aptantur, ut merito 
codex et schola animae fidelis videantur, quae perfectiorem 
vitam aggredi studeat ’’ (Apostolic Letter declaring St. John a 
Doctor of the Church, Angust 24th, 1926). Pius XI on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius: ‘‘ Cumque providentissimus 
Deus in Ecclesia sua viros complures suscitasset supernis 
muneribus abunde ditatos vitaeque supernaturalis magisterio 
conspicuos, qui sapientes normas atque asceseos methodos 
probatissimas cum e divina revelatione, tum e proprio usu, 
tum etiam e superiorum saeculorum experientia expresserunt, 
Dei providentiae nutu in lucem prodierunt, opera insignis Dei 
servi Ignatii de Loyola, Exercitia spiritualia proprie dicta; .. . 
admirabilis ille Exercitiorum liber, parvus quidem mole sed 
caelesti sapientia refertus, ex quo sollemniter approbatus, 
laudatus, commendatus fuit a f. r. decessore Nostro Paulo 
III... iam tum eminnit et claruit tamquam sapientissimus 
atque omnino universalis normarum codex ad animas_ in 
viam salutis ac perfectionis dirigendas, tanquam inexhaustus 
spectatissimae aeque ac solidissimae pietatis fons, tanquam 
acerrimus stimulus beneque_ peritus praemonstrator ad 
morum emendationem procurandam vitaeque spiritualis culmen 
attingendum ”’ (Enc., Mens Nostra, December 20th, 1929). 


* * * * 


Ecstatics abound. We need, therefore, to be on our guard 
against deception. Principles for the discernment of spirits 
should be known. Hence, three articles in the Htudes 
Carmélitaines of last October have a particular interest. 
The articles are by a distinguished Catholic psychiatrist and 
two expert theologians, P. Bruno de Jésus-Marie, editor of the 
Z.C., and P. Ambroise Gardeil, O.P. They discuss ‘“‘ Madeleine 
Lebouc,’’ a famous case of Dr. Pierre Janet of the Salpétriére. 
We propose to indicate at some length the principles which they 
invoke in estimating ‘‘ Madeleine’s”’ value as a saint and 
mystic, because those principles are of universal application. 
‘¢ Madeleine Lebouc ” (her assumed name, to indicate her victim 
state as the scapegoat for men) was all her life deeply and 
sincerely pious. After a retreat in early womanhood, slie 
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conceived herself called to a solitary expiatory life of abject 
poverty. It was her first great abnormality; but others soon 
followed and persisted. She imagined horrible crimes, e.g., 
cannibalism, taking place in Paris; she believed that she would 
levitate and so prove that the revelations she had received 
concerning a new doctrine, to be proclaimed by the Pope, of 
the Elevation of Our Lady were really genuine; for years in 
anticipation of levitation, she walked on her toes, and no doctor 
could make her feet normal; she had pseudo-ecstatic swoons, 
in which she behaved as Our Lord’s Mother; periods of 
exaltation alternated in her soul with periods of intense gloom, 
sham imitations of the prayer of ecstasy and of the night of the 
spirit. 

In estimating such a case as this, theology appeals to the 
nature and method of true sanctity. Ecstatic prayer is unitive 
prayer. And the progress of the ecstatic to union is a growth 
of the supernatural organism of sanctifying grace, infused 
theological and moral virtues, and gifts of the Holy Ghost with 
which the subject has been endowed at Baptism. It is a growth 
in all virtues, not merely in some, and a_ corresponding 
development of submissiveness to the formative activity of the 
Holy Ghost; so that when she emerges into union, the mystic 
displays a magnificent harmony of all virtues. Hence a true 
saint never has one virtue in sheer excess. 


Moreover, union with God demands a corresponding detach- 
ment from creatures. But this detachment again must be 
orderly. Detachment is really a matter of the will; external 
detachment is but the means to, or the manifestation of, 
detachment of will. In other words, detachment must work 
from within outwards. A soul wants to be detached, and hence 
proceeds to strip outwardly. Even those saints who at the very 
beginning of their conversion made a great external renunciation, 
did so because already under God’s inspiration, they had made a 
complete interior renunciation; the thoroughness of their sur- 
render of the world indicated the thoroughness of their conversion 
to God. 

In the light of these principles we can ‘“ try the spirits if they 
be of God.’”’ True union with God is known by its fruits, by 
a rich blossoming of all virtues and a spirit of detachment. 
** Madeleine ”’ herself does not stand the test. She had one 
apparent virtue, poverty, in absolute excess. From the time 
of her ‘‘ call ’? she embraced external poverty in an abject form ; 
but it was definitely external poverty without its real spirit. 
Her letters, apparently, reveal that to the cautious reader. It 
was all quite morbid; and in a subtle, pernicious way she was 
pandering to self and self-love. 

The key virtues of a true contemplative and a really detached 
soul are not found in her. St. Teresa tells us that humility 
is in an especial manner the virtue of a mystic. God will not 
give Himself in union to a soul that is not deeply grounded 
in the consciousness of its own nothingness; and e converso, 
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the more He gives Himself, the more profound does the soul’s 
consciousness of its nothingness become. The false contem- 
plative will believe herself humble and will make humble 
protestations about herself. But it is pinchbeck humility. Some 
good souls can ‘‘ acquire ’’ any virtue they like by imagining 
themselves to have it and talking about it for a sufficient length 
of time. ‘‘ Madeleine ’’ genuinely believed herself to be humble. 
But self-love predominated. Her ecstasies were all self-centred ; 
she was the central figure, the Mother of God, and the means 
chosen by God to glorify His Mother anew. All through her 
extraordinary life she had a stubborn belief that she was, even 
in the most minute things, specially guided by God and had 
no need of a human guide. 

St. Teresa inculecates great obedience in the contemplative, 
especially if she has visions. ‘‘ If one is told (in vision) to do 
anything, or has a revelation of what is coming, she must refer 
it all to a learned and wise confessor, and do and _ believe 
nothing but that which the confessor permits. Let her speak 
to the prioress that she may send her a prudent confessor, and 
let her take his advice; if she does not obey the confessor, 
and allow herself to be directed by him, it comes from an evil 
spirit or a terrible melancholy. For, supposing the confessor 
were in the wrong, she would do better by not departing from 
what he tells her, though it was an angel of God who had been 
speaking to her, for Our Lord will give him light or provide 
for the fulfilment of His word; there is no danger in doing 
this, but in doing otherwise there may be many dangers and 
much eyil.’’* The Saint goes on to say that women specially 
need this advice because of their natural weakness, and most 
particularly those prone to melancholy, who have frightened 
her sometimes by seriously thinking, they saw what they did 
not see. A wise woman St. Teresa! Enough has been said 
in these notes of ‘‘ Madeleine’s ”’ life to show that she did not 
follow this advice. For many years she had a priest to direct 
her. But he could not manage her; she managed him. 


The last and greatest test virtue of a contemplative is 
fraternal charity. St. Teresa is most insistent that (1) prayer 
should be productive of most intense charity; (2) that the 
genuine contemplative should be prepared to leave prayer to 
fulfil duties imposed by obedience or the spiritual needs of one’s 
neighbour; and in this case there should be no chagrin over the 
sacrifice to be made, indeed such chagrin is a very subtle form 
of self-love. The true lover knows no rest in helping souls. 
** Oh, the charity of those who truly love Our Lord. How scanty 
the rest they will be able to take if they but see they can in 
any degree help a single soul to advance, and to love God 
more, or be able to comfort it in any way, or rescue it from 
danger.’’> Now, it is a remarkable feature of ‘‘ Madeleine’s ”’ 
prayer of quiet that it cramped her charity. She maintained 


4 Foundations, ch. 8. 
5 Foundations, ch. 5. 
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l’s that her “ call’ prohibited her from action, from the exercise 
m- of her profession as a teacher, or even from being of the least 
ble assistance to her parents; and in her ‘ consolations’’ she 
me believed that she could not conscientiously help an epileptic 
ng who fell beside her. Her exalted prayer was sterile of fruit. 
rth This, indeed, seems to be the case with all false ecstatics. Their 
le. prayer is idle. They are not eager to work good to men. 
dd ; Rather, they are subtly self-seeking, and it is all the more 
ns pernicious because it is self-love masquerading as the love of 
er God. 

en % * * * 

ad Now that the Dictionnaire Apologétique is complete, Beauchesne 

(Paris) announces the inception of a Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. 
ve, Its articles will deal with both the doctrine and the history of 
do spirituality, and will try to present clearly and adequately 
fer every element and every phase of their vast subject. The 
ve Dictionnaire is being produced under the auspices of the Revue 
ak WAscétique et de Mystique. It will appear in fascicules of 190 
nd pages, costing 20 francs each. The first fascicule (A—Al) is in 
or, the press. 
vil The Spirit of Catholicism of Karl Adam is now available in 
sor «a cheap edition.© It is a magnificent synthesis of Catholic 
om theology, appealing to both intellect and heart in so wizardrous 
en a way that your faith and love glow as you read it. 
ide The Doctrine of the Mystical Body, by the Abbé Anger, has 
ne — now appeared in English. Thus we have at last in our own 
ind ; tongue a complete and exhaustive treatise on this great subject. 
lly § The Abbé Anger’s book is primarily dogmatic, but such a dogma, 
ost when handled by a skilled theologian, rapidly generates devotion. 
ed Since the work is to receive a full review in a future number, 
a we content ourselves with noticing and recommending it. 
al Vom Guten Menschen,’ by Peter Lippert, S.J., is a book of 
: : ; oa ; 
wet finely written, stimulating essays (in German), setting forth the 
ideal of virtue and piety which the Church teaches and strives 

' to attain among men. Fr. Lippert is a vigorous thinker, broad 
ISG of vision and delightfully sane ; and he has the gift of engendering 
yer & in his reader his own enthusiasm for true, Catholic nobility 
the §— of character. 

to 

Io 
oa II. MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
rm By Francis X. VELARDE, A.R.I.B.A., D.Arch. 

Ss 
or The word modern in art and architecture is too often applied 
in E to the bizarre, excluding the restrained creations of our own 
‘od & time which cannot be classified as stylistic. When using the 
on f word modern I mean sane contributions peculiarly belonging 
3? to our own time. 
ned 


6 Sheed & Ward, 3/6. 
7 Longmans, 12/6. 
8 Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 6 marks. 
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The spirit of religion has always given to architects, and 
still does, their highest form of expression. * 

The deep-seated mental changes which accompany an external 
change in expression are not always easy to grasp, but whatever 
these changes may be they have certainly been fanned into a 
dominant condition by the great European War and its post-war 
developments. 































Modern architecture divides itself into two groups :— 
(a) As generally attempted in Northern Europe, including 
England, Sweden and Holland. 


(b) As attempted in Southern Europe, including Germany, 
France and Austria. 

















The North European type has been applied with great success 
to all types of building including the monumental. 


In Southern Europe a great number of monumental buildings 
have been developed in a modern way, but the number of great 
successes is less. Their schemes are more daring and more 
easily come to grief in the hands of lesser architects. 

Economy is a great need in Europe to-day, and modern 
architecture because of its success without superficial ornament 
is vastly cheaper than Victorian Gothic or pseudo-Romanesque 
or Byzantine. At the present time one can constantly visit 
churches in the course of construction and discover interiors 
of pleasing shape and proportion later ruined in the completed 
building with masses of applied detail in the way of cornices, 
plaques and friezes in plaster or other material. These 
schemes of decoration, almost invariably badly handled, 
sometimes absorb a tenth or more of the building cost. 


In England we normally build on a small scale, and small 
scale art of any kind cannot contain more than one vital interest 
without confusion. Simplicity is the elementary quality of all 
great art as of all greatness. This is true of literature, music 
and the plastic arts. 


Modern architecture is largely dependent upon scientific 
invention—this is less true of the same art in the North of 
Europe. Formerly architecture was largely dependent upon the 
column and lintel or arch; modern architecture can cover 
uninterrupted spaces by simple engineering feats in steel or 
concrete. 

The simple brick, similar to those used by the Assyrians and 
early Egyptians, is the most abundantly used material we have 
to-day. It is capable of being built to vast heights and of 
forming the simple unit in immense arches. Just as ancient 
architecture at varying times stressed either the vertical or 
horizontal note so does modern architecture, but in a more 
emphatic way. Late medieval art stressed the vertical line— 
relieving its emphasis by a veneer of symbolic carving, the 
detail of which could never be grasped by the onlooker. It 
succeeded, however, in giving a peculiarly live and enthusiastic 
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appearance to the building, in sympathy with the staggering 
sacrifices of the Catholics of those times for their faith. 

The improper control of carved detail and superficial ornament 





ald 


mae in relief destroyed much of the greatness in late medieval 
‘ver § building. It is fundamental to all good architecture that the 
a detail should be subordinate to the mass. 


In all great periods of architecture such as the Greek and 
Norman this has been true, and it is precisely in this respect 
| that modern architecture gains merit—the form, the mass is now 
ling seen properly related to detail, site and surroundings. Your 

° — modern architect is not concerned with a form of historic detail 
about which to hang his building, but is concerned that planes 


ny, and masses of surface should be arranged in harmony or in 
' dramatic and elegant contrast. 
ess fi Modern architecture is interesting in its comparison with 
; other kinds as it seems to select so intelligently the good 
ngs — qualities of each age, using them with a fine discrimination. 
‘eat — It takes the classic ideal of purity of line and simplicity of 
ore — detail, the Norman strength of mass, when character demands 
' it. The elegance of early Renaissance art can be matched and 
ern balanced, and the colour and the fervour of medieval art obtained. 
ent Ef Externally the lines may be severe, whilst inside soft or dramatic 
que | ‘olouring may be arranged. 
isit & The choice of materials is bewildering—the best of the old 
ors plus all the new. Men can now build their structures in stone, 
ted — metal, brick, concrete or glass; whilst veneers of cement, metal, 
-es, | laminated wood, sheet glass, surfaces of textured paint are at 
ese | hand for internal effect. Above all this we have an abundance 
led, — of powerful and easily controlled artificial light which, at a 
' moment’s notice, can gild or colour the whole form and reveal 
ralt | the modelling. 
rest & Such is the palette the architect is offered, and such a one 
all — men of the future will use with consummate results. It is 
isic | naturally difficult for most of the older men to change their 
' ways. They were trained for a different world and are content 
ific | to tack on a bit of the new as occasion offers. 
of One of the surprising facts in contemporary church architecture, 
the | other than modern, is the ignorant dependence of men on 
ver |} commercial church furnishers (the firms in England are largely 
or | supplied from abroad). These being solely interested in a 
| monetary consideration do not scruple to offer the most tawdry 
und | quality to the harrassed and poor who are forced to buy. 
ave |, Because of a misguidance men are offering to God in His 
of — Churches objects and fabrics of the meanest type, very often 
ent | Cheap, coarse and vulgar. There are in this country, as in all 
or | others, hosts of craftsmen of all kinds able and willing to carry 
ore out the designs of architects quickly and cheaply, and yet they 
ve are seldom employed on church work. Modern architecture 
the | ‘involves the special design of the smallest detail in Sanctuary 
It | or Church that all may be in perfect harmony, and offer a more 


tie | Sincere tribute. 
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As found on the continent, and in a peculiarly fastidious way 
in this country, modern architecture is the work of zealous 
artists, seldom practised by the cheap imitator on account of 
the difficulties it involves. Men are grateful that there are as 
yet no copy books with rules and formulae. Very often one 
hears that the modern architect lacks appreciation of the good 
in past ages, and again that he does not build in sympathy 
with vernacular architecture. Not all modern architects can 
be great artists, but one is more likely to find great artists 
where fresh creative work is being done than where the dull 
repetition of age-long effort is enacted. Great artists are perforce 
great appreciators, and because of their very nature and 
sensibility to beautiful things must recognize the glory that has 
been the world’s from time to time. To understand and preserve 
the charm of a district with a vernacular in architecture, such 
as the Cotswolds, it does not require even the character of an 
artist, but only good manners. Who would wish to break down 
an existing order of beauty by ill-advised intrusions? 


Although the unfortunate qualities of Victorian Gothic are 
universally known and men are tired of plagiarizing tradition, 
the architects who seek their expression through modern forms 
are very few. 

At the beginning of this century a young architect was entrusted 
with the design of the Anglican Cathedral for Liverpool. In the 
completed work is revealed the beginning of the great change in 
expression, the forerunner of the new architecture in England, 
to which Scott’s work is perhaps the greatest contribution. 


Edward Maufe is much younger as a practising architect, 
though probably about the age of Scott. He, too, is gifted with 
that cultured insight and genius, which can breathe into his 
forms a new beauty eminently good. A typical example of his 
work is the church for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind. Externally 
it is intellectually austere. The style is a modern interpretation [ 
of Gothic. Internally it is extremely satisfying: cool walls in J 
monotone sharply contrast with a painted roof, the whole 
reaching a climax in the coloured altar and draped reredos. It 
is a small building with a hint of Sweden. 


In Germany and Austria modern architecture is more frankly | 
dissociated from the past. Most of it is bizarre and often 
affected, but here and there the work of a few men stands out § 
fresh and stark, superbly artistic, revealing a singularly fresh 
form of beauty. Two such men are Professor Ludwig Ruff of 
Germany and Professor Josef Cocar of Prague. 


In France the Perret brothers—constructional technicians and | 
not architects—have revealed the possibilities of reinforced [ 
concrete. Their work possesses the qualities the structural men 
attain when not controlied by the trained artistic influence of 
the architect. It is curiously interesting but never beautiful. 


Swedish modern architecture is considered by many capable 
men the finest in the world to-day. Like that in England it 
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is rather the natural growth of a new style, and not revolutionary. 
Their great church architect, Ivor Tengbom, is already univers- 
ally known for his masterpiece, the Hogalid Church. It is 
considered wonderfully beautiful. His ability to model on most 
satisfying lines is equalled by his colour sense. 


There is hardly need to mention America, a country most 
wonderfully adorned. What Europe is doing to-day America 
will do to-morrow, and her great resources will enhance her 
achievement, but the divine germ of thought, the root of creation, 
will still be in Europe. 

Modern architecture is absurdly immature, and the few good 
instances are mainly guides to future achievement. As yet much 
of it is in the minds of the young whose enthusiasm guarantees 
its success. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE REv. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


NEW INDULGENCES FOR THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 


At a single stroke the Supreme Pontiff has abolished all the 
indulgences hitherto attached to the Stations of the Cross, and 
has simultaneously granted new indulgences. The decree embody- 
ing this decision recalls the fact that the devotion has been 
enriched, in the course of centuries, with numerous privileges. 
Through the loss, however, of authentic documents describing 
the indulgences, no one can now declare with any certainty 
their nature and number. Therefore, abrogatis omnibus et 
singulis indulgentiis hac in re antea concessis, the Holy See has 
substituted the following :— 

(a) A Plenary Indulgence may be gained as often as the 
Stations of the Cross are made. 


(b) Another Plenary indulgence may be gained if Holy 
Communion is received on the day on which the Stations are 
made, or within a month from their being performed ten times. 

(c) A Partial Indulgence of ten years and ten times forty 
days attaches to each Station one has made, if, after beginning 
the Stations, one should fail, through a reasonable cause, to 
complete them. 


Moreover, those who are prevented, again through a reasonable 
cause, from making the Stations in the ordinary manner, may 
obtain the Plenary Indulgences by fulfilling the conditions 
authorized on August 8th, 1859, and March 25th, 1931 (see 
below); or they may gain an indulgence of ten years and ten 
quarantines for each Pater—Ave—Gloria, if they are interrupted 
for any reasonable cause. 


The sick who are unable to do more than kiss or look upon 
a crucifix specially blessed, may gain a Plenary Indulgence, 
even though they be incapable of reciting a suitable ejaculation, 
as required by the decree of March 25th, 1931. 


Fideles omnes, qui, sive singulatim sive in comitatu, saltem 
corde contrito, pium exercitium Viae Crucis, legitime erectae, 
ad praescripta Sanctae Sedis, peregerint, lucrari valeant: 


(a) Indulgentiam plenariam toties quoties ipsum pium 
exercitium compleverint ; 


(b) Aliam plenariam pariter indulgentiam si eodem die quo 
memoratum pium exercitium peregerunt, vel etiam si infra 
mensem ab codem decies peracto, ad sacram Synaxim accesserint ; 


(c) Indulgentiam partialem decem annorum _ totidemque 
quadragenarum pro singulis stationibus, si forte incoeptum 
exercitium, quavis rationabili causa, ad finem non perduxerint. 
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Huiusmodi vero indulgentias idem Ssmus Dominus Noster ad 
eos quoque extendi voluit ad quos spectant peculiaria in re 
Decreta diei 8 Aug., 1859, et 25 Martii anni currentis, ita tamen 
ut qui ex rationabili causa omnes praescriptos Pater, Ave et 
Gloria recitare nequiverint, pro indulyentia plenaria, indul- 
gentiam partialem decem annorum totidemque quadragenarum 
consequantur pro singulis Pater cum Ave et Gloria recitatis ; 
et si quis, vi morbi, vel tantum osculari vel intueri tantum 
queat in Crucificum ad hoc benedictum, non vero addere precem 
iaculatoriam, indulgentiam plenariam consequi non impediatur. 
—Datum Romae, ex Sacra Poenitentiaria Apostolica, die 20 
Octobris, 1981. 


The above-mentioned decree of March 25th, 1931, may be found 
in this Review, Vol. II, 1931, p. 84. Two other decrees—that 
of August Sth, 1859, and a decree of Clement XIV which it 
interpreted—are reprinted in the Acta as an appendix to the new 
decree. By the Clementine decree (January 26th, 1773), persons 
who were sick, all who were voyaging by sea, and those who 
were in prison, sojourning in pagan territory, or otherwise 
incapacitated from making the Stations in the usual way, were 
to be allowed henceforward to acquire the indulgences by reciting 
fourteen Paters and Aves for the fourteen Stations, and five 
other Paters and Aves in memory of the Passion. A further 
condition laid down was that they should hold in their hands, 
while saying these prayers, a crucifix of brass, blessed for this 
purpose by a Guardian or Major Superior, subject to the General 
of the Order of Aracoeli. 

In 1859, Pius IX authorized the §.C. of Indulgences to declare 
that the above concession must be modified to agree with the 
Rescripts of the Sacred Congregation, which demand the 
recitation, corde saltem contrito ac devote, of TWENTY Paters, 
Aves AND GLORTAS—fourteen for the fourteen Stations, five in 
memory of the Sacred Wounds, and one for the Pope’s intention. 
Also, the words “a crucifix of brass’’ must be understood to 
exclude fragile materials only (A.A.S., XXIII, p. 522). 


SAINT ALBERT THE GREAT, DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH. 


On January 10th, 1932, the ‘“‘ Osservatore Romano ”’ published 
the text of the Decretal Letter of December 16th, 1931, in which 
the Holy Father proclaimed the ‘‘ equipollent ’’? canonization of 
Blessed Albert the Great, and his elevation to the rank of a 
Doctor of the Universal Church. The special method of 
canonization, to which previous Pontiffs have occasionally had 
recourse, was selected by the Pope because he judged that the 
times were ripe for such an event, and all the usual conditions 
had already been fulfilled. The process, therefore, took the 
following simple form. 


The Ponent, Cardinal Ehrle, drew up the statement of the 
case, which was then read before the S.C. of Rites. The 
Historical Section of the same S.C. was responsible for the 

R 
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enquiry de vitae Sanctitate et de legitimitate cultus, and two 
expert authorities on the works of the Beatus made the requisite 
scrutiny of his writings from the doctrinal standpoint. The 
S.C. in its ordinary session on December 15th, 1931, after a 
careful discussion of the materials thus prepared, and the 
complementary vota of its own officials, unanimously agreed § 
to recommend the petition to the Holy Father. On the following 
day, therefore, the Pope pronounced his consent, and declared 
in the words of the Decretal Letter : 


Suprema itaque Nostra Apostolica auctoritate praecipimus, 
ut Sancti Alberti Magni festum cum Officio et Missa de 
Confessore Pontifice, addito Doctoris titulo, sub ritu duplici 
minori, die eius natali, hoc est die decima quinta mensis 
Novembris, in wniversa Ecclesia singulis annis celebretur. 


The major part of the Letter is an outline of the saint’s life. § 
He lectured first at Hildesheim, Freiburg, Ratisbon andj 
Strasbourg ; and then drew the eyes of the world at Paris and § 
Cologne, where his life-long friendship with St. Thomas Aquinas f 
also began. Made Provincial of his Order in Germany, he was f 
entrusted with diplomatic missions by the Holy See, and 
governed the diocese of Ratisbon as its Bishop for two years. | 


The titles of his ‘‘ almost innumerable’ writings show af 
specialist’s interest in ‘“ astronomy, cosmography, meteorology, 
climatology, physics, mechanics, architecture, chemistry, miner. 
uiogy, anthropology, zoology, botany, . . . weaving, navigation, f 
agriculture,’”’ to select from his secular treatises only. He was f 
known as the ‘ Doctor Universalis.’* Totum scibile scivisse F 
is the verdict of the humanist Pope Pius II. Later, he was) 
to be hailed as ‘‘ Germaniae lumen ”’ by his fellow-countryman F 
and fellow-Doctor, St. Peter Canisius. 


Arbiter during his life-time between States and Princes, 
conspicuous representative of the arts of peace, St. Albert the 
Great is proposed as a model to the modern world, in need off 
a peace grounded in justice and charity, and a sicence willing to} 
obey the dictates of right reason and faith (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 5). F 


INSTRUMENTS USED IN MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


Alpenstocks, ropes, ice-axes, and the rest of a mountaineer’s 
equipment, are included in the following special form of blessing 
which the Holy Father has ordered to be inserted in the Roman) 
Ritual. The text was published by decree of the S.C. of Rites, 
October 14th, 1931 (A.A.S., XXIII, p. 446). 


V. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 
R. Qui fecit coelum et terram. 

V. Dominus vobiscum. 

R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Oremus. Benedic, quaesumus, Domine, hos funes, baculos, | 
rastros, aliaque hic presentia instrumenta; ut quicunque iis} 
usi fuerint, inter ardua et montis abrupta, inter glacies, nives | 
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et tempestates, ab omni casu et periculo preserventur, ad 
culmina feliciter ascendant, et ad suos incolumes revertantur. 
Per Christum Dominum Nostrum. Amen. 


Oremus. Protege, Domine intercedente Beato Bernardo, quem 
Alpium incolis et viatoribus Patronum dedisti, hos famulos 
tuos: ipsisque concede, ut dum hec conscendunt culmina, ad 
montem qui Christus est valeant pervenire. Per eundem 
Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


Et aspergantur aqua benedicta. 






BOOK REVIEWS 


St. Patrick: His Life and Mission. By Mrs. Thomas Concannon, 
M.A., D.Litt. (pp. 260. Longmans 6s.) 


The coming fifteenth centenary of St. Patrick’s mission to 
Ireland was inevitably bound to produce a crop of books dealing 
with the saint and his times. Few could be more ambitiously 
designed than the one before us, nor, so designed, be more 
felicitously achieved. In saying this we do not overlook certain 
occasional lapses from literary grace, and a certain haziness 
in the earlier part of the book that makes it at times difficult 
for the reader to see at first sight what is the author’s theory 
and what the admitted fact. But the author has intended to 
write a life of St. Patrick that shall be critical, depend on 
original sources alone, and yet be readable by the general reader, 
and in this difficult task she has undoubtedly succeeded. 


She begins with a long and most interesting discussion of 
the sources of the life, and of the strange vicissitudes through 
which they have been preserved for us—a chapter which recalls 
the most heroic of all her people’s struggles in the centuries 
lately closing, the struggle to keep alive their ancient culture. 


Then she comes to the life itself. Now the first difficulty 
that meets whoever would critically write the life of St. Patrick 
is the fact that most of the surviving monumenta on which it 
must be based are of a date several centuries later than the 
events they describe. And round the interpretation and even 
the text of St. Patrick’s own writings—the Confession and the 
Epistle against Coroticus—so much controversy has raged that 
every point turn by turn has been called in question. Add to 
this the overlay of a vast later legendary growth, and, of course, 
the liberal use of conjecture—of conjecture various and contra- 
dictory—in a domain where, facts being scanty, conjecture there 
must needs be to interpret these facts—and the task before the 
writer assumes something of its true proportions. Also, if 
the portrait she paints differs from the more customary picture 
we can understand, a priori, there may well be justification for 
her changes. 


St. Patrick is born then, in Britain certainly, and probably 
where stands the modern Caerwent in 389. His captivity may 
have been passed under different masters but Sliabh Mis—here 
the author follows tradition—was the scene of its chief events. 
After the miracle-aided escape on the pirate ship, the saint comes 
to Gaul, to Tours, to Marmoutiers—to monasticism and the legacy 
of St. Martin. He revisits his kindred in Britain, then, after 
the celebrated vision where the Irish call him to return, to 
Lérins to prepare himself. From Lérins he goes to Arles with 
St. Honoratus, his fellow monk, when the latter is consecrated 
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Bishop of that city. He is present at the famous Council of 
428 and, ordained priest, passes thence into the service of St. 
Germanus of Auxerre now setting out to restore orthodoxy to 
heresy-harassed Britain. 

It was during this mission in Britain that the first expedition 
to Ireland was determined on and Palladius named to lead it, 
and St. Patrick was still in the service of St. Germanus when, 
shortly after, Palladius dying, he was named to succeed him, 
consecrated bishop and, after twenty years, returned to the land 
of his early exile. He was, not a veteran of sixty, but a man 
in the flower of his vigour—forty-three years of age. 


There lay before St. Patrick twenty-nine years of life. Mrs. 
Concannon divides that into four periods—two of missionary 
activity, broken by the period of St. Patrick’s temporary 
supersession and ‘‘ disgrace ’’ and a final four years of retire- 
ment when he prepares for death and writes his Confessions. 
With this account of the supersession of the Saint the author 
links up the famous ascetic exercises at Croagh Patrick, his 
journey to Rome and confirmation by St. Leo the Great, the 
subsequent ‘‘ emancipation ’’ of the Irish mission from the 
tutelage of Auxerre and the establishment of the metropolitan 
see at Armagh. 


Mrs. Concannon follows her sources closely, and the tradition 
wherever it seems to her warranted. But she never lacks 
courage to urge her own interpretation against older authorities 
and is always able to support her conjectures with learning and 
a resourceful, critical mind. And—to the ordinary reader the 
great merit of her book—despite a tendency to point the moral, 
she contrives to get into her work much of the freshness and 
simplicity that are the charm of her original sources. 

PHILIP HUGHES. 


Charismen priesterlicher Gesinnung und Arbeit, by Adolf 
Cardinal Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau. pp. x. and 196. 
(Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau. RM. 4.80.) 


The spirit and purpose of this book may be gathered from the 
words with which Cardinal Bertram opens the first conference. 
‘“‘ What was it that prompted me so earnestly to hold conferences 
for the Ordinandi? Was it the anticipation of those sacred 
feelings of the ordination day? Was it that gentle, unconscious 
reverence with which both bishop and people look on those who 
are about to ascend the altar steps to enter into an eternal 
covenant with God? Certainly! But there was something else 
that held a special attraction for me in these conferences. 


“Before my eyes there arose the great responsibility of the 
ordinandi. The eternal salvation of countless thousands of souls 
was to be entrusted to them. Such a responsible task demands 
harmony between priests and their bishop. Idem sentire et idem 
velle was the object of Jesus when He said to His’ apostles : 
‘Now I call you: friends.’ 
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‘‘ After ordination the bishop of a large diocese does not see 
his priest for several years, and so one would like at least 
before ordination to communicate to them one’s ideas, even in 
detail, and so come to a mutual understanding. 


“‘ Every bishop silently observes the dangers that threaten 
the ordinandi in their own lives, and in their pastoral work. 
If only I could help them to preserve their first charity ; if only 
I could help to fortify them in such manner that at the end 
of their labours each one would be able to say: Consummatum 
est; bonum certamen certavi .. .”’ (p. 1). 


The conferences are written in an intimate style and are meant 
to be of use for the monthly ‘ Recollectio,’’ for those “‘ happy 
hours of recollection, hours of refreshment, hours of the Manna 
absconditum ”’ as the Cardinal calls them in his preface. 


There are thirteen chapters in the book. The first treats of 
the priest’s personality; the second insists on the important 
place which meditation should occupy in the priest’s life, and 
although the main theme of the chapter is old, there is a 
freshness and attractiveness in the presentation of many useful 
and practical points. Other chapters deal with the Blessed 
Sacrament, Our Lady, the Breviary, Fraternal Charity. Three 
of the most practical ones are those that treat of the priest 
as the servant of the people, of preaching, and of the priest as 
the guide of youth. That the conferences are practical and 
hold up a high ideal could be shown by many examples; suffice 
it, to give an extract from the section on being able to wait: “‘ A 
priest who is inclined to impatience, easily imagines he is 
justified in reprimanding people whenever he has to wait. It 
is at times a hard trial for many a young priest to be compelled 
to wait in vain in the confessional for penitents, or in the 
sacristy for the arrival of those who are to be married, and 
in similar circumstances. A priest who is thus inclined, should 
keep before his eyes the consequences that result from any 
manifestation of impatience. As soon as he has shown his 
annoyance at having to wait, he becomes displeased with himself, 
and is ashamed of his weakness. He upsets the parishioners 
at a sacred time, and, may be, disturbs their disposition for the 
worthy reception of the sacraments; moreover, he is lowered 
in their esteem. When a person on his death-bed says he has 
missed the sacraments for years because he was once treated 
rudely, it shows how far-reaching such lack of self-control can 
be. On the other hand, it is a great virtue after the annoyance 
of waiting to remain friendly despite feeling ruffled. And is 
it not a kind of satisfaction to God because we have made Him 
wait so long, because He has been knocking at our hearts so 
long and we have not opened them to Him?” (pp. 120, 121). 

The book is full of encouraging and ennobling advice, and 
@ priest or seminarist who buys it and uses it as its author 
intended. will have no cause to regret the few shillings which 
he has spent on it. 

LAURENCE 7. Emery. 
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The Music of the Roman Rite, by Sir Richard Terry. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 1931. 10s. 6d.) 


We are indebted to Sir Richard Terry for an _ excellent 
compendium, written with vigour and good humour. The Church 
has clearly expressed her mind on liturgical music. Legislation 
since the Council of Trent is given in Part IV, and in appendices 
we have four recent pronouncements translated, the Motu 
Proprio and the Regolamento of Pius X, a Letter of Benedict 
XV, and the Apostolic Constitution of our present Holy Father. 
The reasons why such music as the Viennese Masses is unsuitable 
are plainly stated. It is a duty both to the Holy See and to 
outsiders to see that our churches are not made ‘‘ a dumping- 
ground for secular artistic efforts merely because they are 
beautiful . . . without a thought as to whether or not” they 
are ‘‘ in harmony with the mind of the Church.”’ 


The education of public taste rests with the individual 
choirmaster, who is here shown the true spirit to cultivate in 
a just appreciation of plainsong, polyphony and modern music, 
guided in his choice of pieces (and Appendix A gives a long, 
but far from exhaustive, list of compositions of the right sort 
with publishers’ names), and briefly instructed in the many 
parts of his work, not least important being the training of 
voices. He might have been encouraged by some reference, in 
the chapter on the state of Catholic Church Music in England, 
to signs of better things, such as the work of the Society of 
St. Gregory, activities in the archdiocese of Liverpool and other 
matters dealt with by Mr. H. S. Dean in this Revinw last June. 


The Liturgical Offices are described, the Ordo explained, traps 
revealed, while Part III tells when the choir sings and the 
organ plays in detailed directions covering not only the Daily 
Offices but also Occasional ones, the Visitation of a Bishop, 
Holy Week Services, in fact, all ceremonies (with and without 
a bishop) at which a choir is likely to assist. This Part alone 
will save much trouble and confusion of face. 


The book is so useful that we suggest a revision. For instance, 
p. 121, the obligation, perhaps the practice, of repeating verses 
of the Magnificat, is questionable. Authors speak rather of 
singing the verses more slowly or of pausing between them; 
p. 188 (4) precisely after the Sancta Maria has been sung (Rit. 
Rom.); p. 142 (7) Ego sum is intoned at the grave; p. 148 (13) 
the words ‘‘ which would have been sung at the place of burial ”’ 
do not square with 142 (6) and might be omitted; p. 146 (19) the 
beginning is badly worded; p. 148 (5) the Pater is said secretly 
between the response in (4) and the first Lamentation; p. 153 
(S) one might add that the last verse is sung only once, and 
at the very end; p. 172 (6) the prayer is Deus, qui nos, the 
third in the Common of Martyrs, with the omission of annua 
and the names of saints (S.R.C., 2887, 4306). Such defects may 
seem small, but they should be removed from what is an 
Invaluable vade-mecum for choirmasters. No other book in 
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English contains such a wealth of indispensable information and 
wise counsel. 


J. F. TURNER. 


God and the Universe. The Bodley Head. pp. 200. 3s. 6d. 


Three clergymen, under the able leadership of Mr. J. Lewis 
May, have undertaken to reply to the questioning of religious 
orthodoxy which has arisen out of the recent developments of 
Natural Science. The three are the Rev. S. C. Carpenter, B.D., 
speaking as an Anglican; Fr. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., speaking 
very definitely as a Catholic; and Dr. Bertram Lee Woolf, 
speaking as a Free-Churchman. ‘There is, of course, no attempt 
to determine a highest common factor of the three essays: each 
writer deals with the problem from his own point of view. All 
are forceful, all are entertaining, all defend the cause of religion 
against materialism. 


The Master of the Temple writing vivaciously and contidently 
questions the validity of any scientific attack on religion, urging 
the considerations that are familiar in this branch of Apologetics. 
He suggests an application of the lessons of Christ’s life to the 
facts of human existence as a contribution to the understanding 
of the universe. Finally, he proposes five arguments—not the 
quinque viae—for the existence of God. 


Fr. D’Arcy contributes a luminous essay which must make his 
careful reader see the falseness of ‘‘ the widespread impression 
that in the advance of knowledge the significance of Christianity 
has diminished.’’ He states and rebuts the objection that 
Christianity ‘‘ has pronounced with excessive dogmatism and 
finality on insufficient evidence and tried to close issues which 
we now see to be open.’? He particularly considers the idea 
of man’s ‘ insignificance’ in comparison with the magnitude 
of the universe, the futility of a theory of complete evolution, 
and the shallowness of the arguments drawn from the discovered 
resemblances between the cult of Christianity and that of other 
religions. Proceeding to a positive position he declares that 
‘‘ Catholic philosophy is like a rainbow stretching from earth 
to sky; it reaches from the lowest to the highest and in its 
span the truth of all that is intermediate can be gauged ”’; 
and with a rare eloquence he indicates the richness and vastness 
of the content of Catholic dogma and the unapproachable 
‘‘ finality and perfection ’’ of the story of the Redemption. 


The Rey. Bertram Lee Woolf welcoming the progress of 
Science points out that Science does not include all truth and 
that the scientific method is not the only method of reaching 
truth. Intuition seems to him the only way of getting at 
religion. This may prove valuable to some minds, and doubtless 
the author is insisting on a truth which demands consideration, 
but he would seem to a Catholic to have abandoned the safe 
way of logic and external criteria for the perilous subjectivism 
so attractive to the modern mind. T. E. FLYNN. 
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The Franciscans. By Alexandre Masseron. English Translation 
by Warre B. Wells. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. pp. viii, 
233. 5s.) 


The modern world has discovered St. Francis of Assisi. 
OQzanam was a pioneer. But it was in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century that we have the true beginnings. <A 
protestant writer, Paul Sabatier, founded what has been 
amusingly called a Fourth Order of St. Francis, the 
‘“‘ Franciscanisants,’? who have been busy, and indeed are 
still, in raising a prodigious monument of literary erudition 
to the Poor Little Man of Assisi. 


These writers in a short time have made St. Francis so present 
to our age that we seem to have been hearing of him since 
the morrow of his death on October 3rd, 1226, when everybody 
began to write about him. Numerous biographies have been 
brought to light and therein we have echoes of the divisions 
that from the very beginning have been within the Franciscan 
Order. For some the authentic sources are to be found in 
the two Legends of Celano together with the Legend of St. 
Bonaventure. Others, mindful of the fact that St. Bonaventure 
tried to bring peace in his own day by the suppression of certain 
versions, and intrigued by sympathies for the under-dog, have 
sought other texts to supplement the official ones. 


And so the dispute goes on. In our own day the daily papers 
are liable at any moment to spring upon their readers the 
unceasingly actual question of Franciscans. The existing 
branches, Friars Minor, Friars Minor Conventual, Friars Minor 
Capuchin, claim to be sons of Francis. And the other day 
somebody was very troubled about the return of the Franciscans 
to Oxford, seeing that it was the Capuchin Franciscans who 
had come there. Well, the highest recommendation that can 
be made for the present little book is that it gives an adequate 
and convincing account of the three branches of Franciscans. 
The author has evidently friends in all three branches, and we 
are glad he followed the advice that was given by him who 
said: ‘‘ Do not worry about what the Franciscans say. That 
does not matter in the least. Your business is to make them 
beloved by the many men to whom you address yourself... .” 


What will be found of most interest is the author’s description 
of the Franciscan life as it is lived to-day. He seems to know 
it intimately. He also treats of such things as Recruiting, the 
Novitiate and Studies, the work and prayer of the professed 
Friar, his life in and out of the cloister, the organization and 
hierarchy of the Order, its works of apostolate and charity, 
and the Franciscan spirit. And, naturally, he can say what 
Friars themselves may not say. What he has to say is well 
said, and nothing is lost, I should think, in the lively translation 
of his idiom that has been given. 


Fr. JamMgEs, O.S.F.C. 
F 
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Roman Literary Theory and Criticism: A Study in Tendencies, 
By the Rev. J. F. D’ Alton, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. (Longmans, 
pp. viii. and 608. 21s. net.) 

Fr. D’Alton, the Professor of Greek at Maynooth, is already 
known to the narrowing circle of classical scholars by his work 
on Horace and his Age. In the present somewhat formidable 
volume, without attempting the complete survey of the subject, 
he goes far towards supplying a future student with the 
materials as well as with the principles for the interpretation 
of the development of Roman Literature. We can hardly imagine 
many scholars in these islands better equipped than Fr. D’ Alton 
himself for the complete history to which this volume is a 
contribution. Whether he will be able to undertake that work 
will depend upon factors unknown to us. [Tor it may be that 
his other work, not to speak of the age in which we live, may 
prevent that concentration which the subject demands. Mean- 
while it is something to think that Catholic Ireland can still 
produce such scholarship, comparable with the best that other f 
lands have given, in a period when not merely does the study 
of the ‘‘ classics ’’ seem hopelessly out of date to many, but § 
when the world around the scholar is so fermenting with other F 
problems and ideas that the task and devotion seem wasted. F 
Our minds go back to that period in persecution days when f 
a band of scholars saved the records of Ireland for us at af 
moment when its enemies were bent upon its utter destruction. 
With humble pride, therefore, we venture to thank Fr. D’ Alton 
for a work which reflects such credit upon the person, his § 
profession and his country. 


But the book remains one that even the ordinary scholar will 
face with some hesitation. Few can there be outside the Staffs 
of the Universities qualified to meet the author on his own 
ground. He takes us through the beginnings of criticism in § 
the third century B.c. under Livius Andronicus and Naevius, 
when the critical spirit first awoke in Rome. Curiously enough, § 
and probably quoting from memory, he gives an un-rhythmical f 
version of the famous epitaph of Naevius upon himself, when § 
he writes Latina lingua. Our own authorities, Wordsworth’s § 
Fragments ... of Early Latin, and at least two Anthologies 
prefer lingua Latina; whilst he sees in the epitaph only a pride 
in his accomplishments, where another critic detects a despondent 
and jealous criticism of those surviving him. 


Yet this is a detail; and we are led through Ennius and f 
the Comic Poets to a study of the Scipionic circle which had f 
such a lasting influence on the development of Roman style. 
The greater part of the book deals naturally with the growth 
of oratory ; the quarrel between the Atticists and Asiatics, where § 
his analysis of Cicero as both critic and stylist is acute and 
convincing ; the place of Horace in the school of the Classical 
tradition; whilst the last chapter before the Retrospect is on 
the influence of Rhetoric on History. One would have expected 
here a fuller treatment of the relation between oratory and the f 
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historical accuracy—if the term be permitted to us—of the 
speeches of Livy, if not of his actual narrative. But Fr. D’Alton 
finds the question too large a one and leaves it unsettled. A 
final chapter of forty pages sums up the whole work, and a full 
bibliography and elaborate index are added. 

It will be seen that this is no easy book to criticize or even 
to read. Scholarly, as we have suid, in the proper sense of 
the term, original and searching, though at times somewhat 
Teutonic in its solidity, the work must become all that the author 
in his modesty has hoped for, ‘‘ of assistance to those who choose 
to labour in this field.”’ Nor will they find much “ profit in 
its shortcomings.’’ Rather, we venture to think, they will be 
gleaners from his pages. 


JOHN C. O’ BRIEN. 


The Uhird Spiritual Alphabet, by Fray Francisco de Osuna. 
Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. pp. xxxvi., 490. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Fray Osuna’s book exerted a profound influence on St. Teresa, 
and therein lies its supreme commendation. St. Teresa’s copy 
is still preserved in the Convent of Avila. ‘‘ Its yellow pages 
bear the traces of constant study. Whole passages are heavily 
scored and underlined, whilst on the margins, a cross, a heart, 
a hand pointing (her favourite marks) indicate the thoughts 


which seemed to her most worthy of notice in the Gothic text ”’ 
(Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, Santa ‘'eresa, p. 100). The Saint 
herself, in the fourth chapter of her Life, tells of its effect on 
her. ‘ I had read good books during this first year, . . . but I 
did not know how to proceed in prayer, nor how to recollect 
myself. I was, therefore, greatly pleased with this book and 
determined to follow the way of prayer with all my might. And 
as the Lord had given me the gift of tears, and 1 took pleasure 
in reading, 1 began to spend short periods of time in solitude, 
to go often to confession, and to enter upon that way of prayer, 


taking this book as my guide.’’ In nine months, she adds, she 
attained the Prayer of Quiet. 


The book is divided into twenty-two treatises, and each 
treatise is headed by a formula or dictum, which epitomizes the 
doctrine of the treatise. The formulae are so arranged that 
their first letters are the successive letters of the Spanish 
alphabet. Hence the title: ‘‘ The Third Spiritual Alphabet.’ 
The general theme is the prayer of recollection. Within this 
general scheme Osuna’s arrangement is free and easy ; he makes 
no attempt at orderly treatment. Thus he handles the subject 
of temptation in two treatises far apart from each other, the 
seventh and the twentieth ; and he discusses recollection directly 
in the sixth, then the eighth, then the twenty-first. 


Osuna is very well versed in the Sacred Scriptures and in 
the writings of the Fathers and other spiritual authors; and 
he combines with his great learning a rare prudence and 
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spaciousness of mind. It would be possible, did space permit, 
to give numerous citations indicating his qualities, but one or 
two must suffice. Speaking of those who are haunted by 
continual imaginations of blasphemy and impurity, he says: 
‘‘The second means by which to gain a swifter victory over 
proud Lucifer is to despise him, making no account of the 
thoughts he raises in us, of which we shall the more easily rid 
ourselves if we take no notice of them. For in fact, they do 
us no harm, but cleanse our souls. We should act like a man 
against whom, as he walks through the street, the wind blows 
the dust to stop him: he should care nothing for it, but shut 
his eyes and go on. In the former case to close the eyes, despise 
the annoyance, and continue is to persevere in prayer and good 
works’ (p. 185). Again, treating of humility: ‘‘ Notice that 
withered, worm-eaten fruit does not bend down the branch so 
low as that which is healthy and solid, which weighs more and 
does not rattle when shaken. This is a certain sign by which 
to distinguish the gifts of God from fictitious ones from the 
devil. Those from Our Lord, wonderful, full of truth, very 
weighty and perfect, abase and humble a man the more, but 
the demon’s false favours make him vain, and instead of 
humbling him, raise him up so as to overthrow him the more 
completely into the depths of hell” (p. 394). 


Altogether, this Spanish spiritual classic was well worth 
translating for the benefit of the English-speaking world. The 
translator has achieved an excellent and very readable trans- 
lation, and has increased our obligations to her by adding 
frequent notes from St. Teresa’s writings to show the influence 
of Fray Osuna on the Saint. 

J. CARTMELL. 


Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature. By Daniel Corkery, M.A. 
(Cork University Press; Educational Co. of Ireland; and 
Longmans, Green. 247 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


One frequently hears the complaint that the only criticism 
of Anglo-Irish Literature we possess comes for the most part 
from people ill-qualified for the task by reason of their superficial 
knowledge of real Irish life, their lack of sympathy with Irish 
national ideals, their ignorance of the native language and its 
literature, and—most important of all—their utter failure to 
appreciate the all-pervading influence of the Catholic Religion 
on the daily lives of the Irish people. The author of the 
important work under review suffers from none of these 
disabilities: his knowledge of the real Ireland has _ been 
abundantly demonstrated in such novels as J'he Threshold of 
Quiet and The Stormy Hills, no less than in his outstanding 
work on native Irish literature, The Hidden Ireland. Here, 
then, we have a valuable study of Synge and Anglo-Irish 
literature from an Irish-Ireland view-point—and bare justice 
compels us to add that any suspicion we may entertain of possible 
unfairness to those writers commonly dubbed ‘“ Ascendancy ”’ 
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is promptly dispelled by the book itself which in many places 
bears abundant evidence of the impartiality of view and sanity 
of literary criticism that might be expected from one who 
occupies the Chair of English Literature at University College, 
Cork. 


To Anglo-Irish literature—or rather to its shortcomings as 
interpretative of Irish life—Mr. Corkery devotes just one-ninth 
of his book. (All too little, we should think, were it not that 
he frequently returns to that theme in his treatment of Synge.) 
He makes an excellent case for his contention that Anglo-Irish 
literature is not a normal literature, that it is chiefly the work 
of ‘‘ expatriates writing for an alien market and having their 
work assessed by alien criticism ”’; that these writers ‘‘ do not 
enter with any effective intimacy into the life of the Catholic 
Gaelic people ’’; that, to use the American phrase, they do not 
“belong ”’; that they lack ‘‘ homeliness ’’ and consequently must 
take refuge in the freakish, the fanciful, the perverse. They 
understand but very imperfectly the three great forces that have 
shaped the mentality of the Irish people: their religious 
consciousness, their nationality, the Land—forces which from 
historical circumstances have acquired tremendous momentum— 
and as a result their presentation of Irish life is but a pale 
ghost of the solid reality. This glaring defect of Anglo-Irish 
literature as interpretative of Irish life, born of want of contact 
between the writer and the people he describes, Mr. Corkery has, 
we think, sufficiently proved before he introduces Synge as the 
one writer of his school who to some extent established contact 
and rendered possible ‘collaboration’ by going into the 
cottages of the people and living with them. 


Chapters on the Man, the Writer. and the Essays are followed 
by separate chapters on each of Synge’s six plays. In his 
analysis of Riders to the Sea Mr. Corkery does not disguise his 
unbounded admiration of Synge’s masterpiece, which he considers 
almost perfect. Many, no doubt, will agree and endorse the 
opinion that it would be hard to find half a dozen one-act plays 
in English fittingly to companion it. Great, however, as Riders 
to the Sea is, and sympathetic as it is, Synge’s authorship of 
it does not palliate Synge’s authorship of other plays. Indeed, 
Mr. Corkery seems to be almost too kind to The Shadow of the 
Glen and The Well of the Saints. He is better when discussing 
the famous Playboy, although here he fails to be quite convincing 
because too non-committal. It is not easy, of course, to form 
a definite opinion on the vexed ‘“ verisimilitude ’’ question. 
while avoiding the absurd restrictions imposed by people like 
Cinthio and Castelvetro in Renaissance Italy or the arch-pedant 
Rymer in seventeenth-century England, we must not allow the 
excesses of such criticism as permits not normal, but freakish 
and fantastic variations. (Of course. we must not prescribe too 
many rules for a playwright: Mr. Granville Barker has 
amusingly told us quite recently that to hang up a recipe and 
work accordingly is the way puddings are made, not plays— 
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certainly not the best plays, nor the best puddings for that 
matter!) However, on the last analysis it must be admitted 
that the characters in many Anglo-Irish plays, Synge’s not 
excluded, are too often bizarre, at times even macabre. Needless 
to remark, in plays of Irish life we do not expect a Catholic 
sermon in every drama, nor do we expect to have a wholesome 
moral pointed in every comedy, but, on the other hand, we 
cannot reconcile even with dramatic standards the complete 
ignoring or absurd misrepresenting of Catholic influence on Irish 
life. A series of Dublin slum plays, for example, must inevitably 
form an inadequate picture when the sordid side only is presented 
and no reckoning made of the main factor in the people’s lives— 
their spiritual feeling that is so evident in their crowded churches 
every morning of the week. 


This principle is, of course, accepted by Mr. Corkery. If it 
were only emphasized more in one or two places we should have 
scarcely any fault to find with his work which is a production 
worthy of his University and a sorely needed corrective to many 
opinions too freely entertained both in Ireland and elsewhere. 

BERNARD PaTren, D.D. 


The Sacrament of Life. By Fr. James, O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. (Sands & Co. pp. 199. 5s.) 


In this book Fr. James expounds the doctrine of the Eucharist 
as Sacrifice and Sacrament. In his treatment of the Mass he 
adverts to the different theological views of its sacrificial nature 
and exposes the significance of the sacrifice in the life of Prayer. 
His chapter on the Liturgical Movement is particularly infor- 
mative and stimulating. Those who are acquainted with Fr. 
James’s other works will remember his insistence on the 
fundamental conception of Sanctifying Grace as the life of 
the soul, a life which depends upon union with Christ and 
membership in His Mystical Body. Here he has a unique 
opportunity of repeating that lesson by showing, as he does, 
the Eucharist as the Life of our life, the food of the Mystical 
Body, the Sacrament of Unity, the foundation of Hope. 


As ever, St. Thomas is the source of his inspiration throughout. 
The final chapter of the book is devoted to the Poet-Philosopher 
of the Blessed Sacrament. This is a book in which dogma is 
fused with human understanding and sympathy, and which 
should do much to spread devotion to the Mass and the Sacrament 
of the Altar. 7. ews 


Kingsley versus Newman. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a re-impression of the book edited with a valuable 
Introduction by Mr. Wilfrid Ward in 1913. It reproduces with 
their original title pages the pamphlets which opened the classic 
controversy and proceeded after the triumphant victory over 
Kingsley to the Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Clear notes indicate 
the differences between the editions of 1864 and 1865. 

T. ELF. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Stupies for December, 1931, is full of interesting matter. 
Father McGrath’s plea for the allocation of some of the profits 
of the ‘‘ Sweepstake ’”’ to remedying the evils of the existing 
slums in Dublin is ably set out and brings home to the reader 
the magnitude and urgency of the problem, and the interest the 
Hospitals themselves have in its solution. Professor Mary M. 
Macken’s account of the history of The German Catholic Women’s 
League is at once a great record of things achieved and a trumpet- 
call to Catholic women the world over to go and do likewise. 
Professor Michael Tierney gives us an able study of Julian the 
Apostate and the Religion of Hellenism: ‘ with its flattering 
imitation of the thing it tried to destroy, his pagan Church was 
after all not so much the forerunner of modern infidelity as the 
last salute of dying heathendom to the institution whose moral 
superiority it could not fail to recognize.’”’ Dr. Colgan’s J/rish 
Missionaries in South Africa shows how much they have 
contributed to the spread of the Church in the Union of South 
Africa. Henry Somerville’s The Economic Evil of Loan Interest 
is a challenging analysis of one of the most potent factors in 
the world-wide economic crisis. 

Many of our readers will be glad to have their attention drawn 
to an article by Aug. Le Guennaut on Le Chant Grégorien et 
la Polyphonie classique dans la Liturgie solennelle in LE 
CORRESPONDANT for December 10th, 1931. 

The Revue Apologétique for February opens with a long and 
sympathetic review by P. C ruveilhier of Edouard Dhorme’s 
commentary on Job. The author recognizes that, after a study 
of Dhorme’s bibliography, * parmi tant d’ouvrages, nous n’en 
rencontrons aucun qui réunisse toutes les qualités de celui que 
nous venons d’analyser, c’est-a-dire qui soit en méme temps 
profond, savant, orthodoxe, complet et de langue frangaise.’ 
There are interesting articles on Jean Le Clere (1657-1736), an 
embittered critic of St. Augustine, and on the recently published 
work of Schmidt on comparative religion. Pére Condamin’s 
bulletin of recent literature on the Old Testament is, as always, 
a reliable guide and includes a severe criticism of Toussaint’s 
tendencious work on the origins of the religion of Israel. 

The J/rish Ecclesiastical Record for January includes an 
article by a well-known Maynooth professor, Dr. W. Moran, on 
“The Last Supper.” After an examination of the Tridentine 
decree on the Mass and the antecedent draft and discussions, 
Dr. Moran concludes that: ‘‘ While the oblation of the Last 
Supper was real, the immolation was not. Consequently, the 
Supper, considered as a real sacrifice. remained essentially 
incomplete, because it was never completed in ratione sacrificii 
by a real immolation ” (p. 20). The notes and queries are, as 
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usual, full of interest. One may single out Dr. Kinane’s excellent 
discussion of ‘‘ Revocation of Custom by Contrary Law.”’ 

The same review in its February number has two attractive, 
if somewhat superficial articles entitled: ‘‘Is our culture 
threatened,’’ by Fr. James McLoughlin; and ‘‘ The Catholic 
Renaissance in English Literature: Alice Meynell,’” by Fr. 
James O’Rourke. Fr. John Donovan, 8.J., continues from the 
preceding number his valuable series on ‘‘ Stock Objections to 
St. John’s Gospel.’’ The objections dealt with are those arising 
out of the external evidence and some caustic remarks are made 
on the unscholarly methods of Streeter, Bacon and other critics. 


GREGORIANUM for October-December, 1931, prints an opportune 
discussion by Fr. Hermann Van Laak, S.J., of St. Robert 
Bellarmine’s position as a theologian and apologist, which empha- 
sizes the saint’s reliance upon positive theology for the majority 
of his arguments in the Controversies. ‘‘Argumentationum et 
refutationum fons praecipuus pro S. Bellarmino est Scriptura 
et Traditio Ecclesiae, maxime antiquae. Rationes quoque 
praecipue theologicae saepissime atque abunde afferuntur, non 
tamen primarium locum occupant.’’ 

Erupes for January 5th contains a judicious estimate by Pére 
Huby of the value for Scriptural studies of Pére Lebreton’s new 
book on Our Lord’s life and teaching. While avoiding mean- 
ingless superlatives he concludes that ‘‘ Cette nouvelle histoire 
du Christ contribuera grandement 4 donner & ses lecteurs, avec 
une connaissance plus précise du cadre évangelique, ce sens plus 
profond, cette adoration plus aimante du mystére du Fils de 
Dieu.’? The number for January 20th, in addition to an article 
by Pére Jalabert on the educational work of the Jesuit 
missionaries in Syria and the Lebanon, has a treatment, by 
Pére d’Alés, of practical value for pastoral work on ‘ La 
lucidité des mourants,’’ which will serve as an introduction to 
two important French works on this subject. 

BLACKFRIARS for February gives interesting details, from the 
pen of Fr. John Baptist Reeves, regarding St. Albert the Great. 
Apropos of the relation between St. Albert and his greatest 
pupil, it is noted that ‘‘in all Albert’s writings there is no 
evidence that he ever turned to the works of Thomas to learn 
anything from them ” (p. 80). 

The January number of the NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE 
contains, among other studies, one on ‘ Le probléme des lois 
purement pénales,’”’ by Pére M. Ledrus, 8.J. Pére Creusen con- 
tributes a timely article to the February number on “ L’onanisme 
conjugal. I. L’enseignement du magistére ordinaire ’’ which 
concludes that the Encyclical Casti connubii ‘‘ confirme pour 
le moins et couronne cet enseignement infaillible du magistére 
ordinaire naturel; Vonanisme conjugal est un acte gravement 
contraire 4 la loi divine, méme naturelle.”” Pére Emile Mercsh 
supplies a useful summary and discussion of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on almsgiving. 

ANTONIANUM for January is a number of exceptional interest 
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and all three of the articles contained in it will repay thorough 
study. P. Fidelis Schwendinger writes on ‘‘Duns Scoti doctrina 
de substantiali supernaturalitate fidei infusae’’; P. Jacobus 
Heerinckx on ‘“‘ S. Antonius Patavinus auctor mysticus ” (a first 
instalment of a lengthy treatment, which deplores the tendency 
of modern writers on Christian spirituality to ignore St. 
Anthony’s contribution to the literature of devotion); and P. 
Willibrordus Lampen on ‘‘ De causalitate Sacramentorum 
juxta S. Bonaventuram.’’ The last writer gives reasons for 
thinking that the Seraphic Doctor, while teaching that the 
sacraments are true causes, does not definitely commit himself 
to any of the existing theories on the nature of that causality. 

The REVUE THOMISTE in addition to several articles, which 
are mostly of philosophical interest, prints under ‘ Textes et 
Documents ”’ a full summary by M. de Boiiard of a hitherto un- 
known medieval encyclopedia, the ‘‘ Compendium Philosophiae,”’ 
which was discovered by the author in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
de Paris. 

The January Revue des Sciences Religieuses, published by the 
Catholic faculty of Strasbourg University, has a treatment by 
M. Gustave Bardy of ‘‘ L’Eglise et l’Enseignement pendant les 
trois premier siécles.’’ After a careful review of the very scanty 
literature that bears reference to Christian education during 
the first three centuries, M. Bardy is prepared to endorse 
Harnack’s verdict that, during the period mentioned, ‘‘ jamais 

. on n’a cherché a créer des écoles chrétiennes réservées aux 
enfants.”’ The reasons that prompted this attitude are not far 
to seek—the fact that the great majority of converts to 
Christianity were adults; the additional fact that a certain 
measure of primary education would normally have been given 
at home. 

THE DownsIDE Review for January maintains its usual high 
standard. Sir Richard Terry’s The Music of the Roman Rite 
is reviewed at length by Dom Gregory Murray; Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy has a suggestive article on ‘ Sir Walter Scott 
and Religion ”’ ; and the ‘‘ Russian Newman ”’, Vladimir Soloviev 
(1853-1900) is the subject of a contribution by Dom Christopher 
Butler. 

The ZeITscHRIFT Fur KATHOLISCHE THEHOLOGIE contains a long 
article by Dr. Albery Mitterer on ‘‘ Man’s office in regard of 
Nature according to the world-scheme of St. Thomas and that 
of the present day ”; and a discussion by P. Johann Kleinhappl. 
S.J., of Molina’s teaching on Ownership. 


The EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAE LOVANIENSES enters upon its 
ninth year of publication with a valuable article by G. Arend: 
De genuina ratione impedimenti impotentiae. As usual the 
main emphasis of this periodical is upon its reviews and its 
Elenchus bibliographicus, which together occupy 128 pages out 
of a total of 220. 
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A REJOINDER TO DR. SIMCOX. 
By THE Rey. LEO HICKS, S.J. 


As the following is but a digest of a much longer article sub- 
mitted to the Editors, much evidence is necessarily omitted. 


‘* Persons, as is well known, was an intrepid defender of the 
Faith; the Appellant Priests were apparently rather hostile to 
it. Evidently they had to fight Persons.’’ Thus did Dr. 
Simcox epitomize my views.' Such a travesty of them, I insist 
is unjust. There is no suggestion in my article that the Appellants 
were hostile to the Faith and therefore opposed to Persons. The 
paragraph in question began: ‘‘ Some Catholics, too, looked 
askance at the work.’? The emphatic word Catholic, the 
Appellants’ anxiety at the alleged increase of Jesuit influence 
at the expense of the Secular Clergy, their concern for Catholic 
exiles and the condition of Douay, all mentioned within this 
same paragraph; and in the next the acknowledgment of their 
‘‘very genuine love of their Alma Mater,’’ preclude the 
interpretation that they were hostile to the Faith. Yet Dr. 
Simcox, far from withdrawing the offensive misrepresentation, 
seeks to justify it, citing from the paragraph but omitting the 
immediately preceding sentence ‘‘ Some Catholics, too, etc.’’, 
making no reference to the points indicated above and ignoring 
the contention in his former critique that they opposed Persons 
because of their hostility to and his defence of the Faith. To 
criticism of this kind, I, not unreasonably, take emphatic 
exception.” 

In his July critique, Dr. Simcox wrote: ‘‘ Their attitude 
certainly seems to need explanation—an explanation which 
Father Hicks obligingly supplies. It appears that the Appellants 
were involved in a dangerous alliance with the enemies of the 
Faith. Their writings, so Father Hicks informs us, defended 
the anti-Catholic policy and even the persecution of Elizabeth’s 
Government.’’? As these words seemed to question the alliance 
with the Government and the character of the books, I produced 


1 CLERGY REVIEW, July, criticizing my article Month, March, 1931. 


2 He seeks to make capital out of the fact that whereas in March I wrote of 
the Appellants’ repudiation of practically all that successive Popes and leading 
Catholics had done for the Faith, in September (Month, p. 238), I add the 
words ‘‘ in England.’”’ (CLERGY REVIEW, November, note 34.) The reference, 
however, is this same sentence of my March article; indeed the whole context 
indicated clearly that I spoke of England. Further, in my September article 
but three pages previous to his citation therefrom, I actually quoted my former 
words in inverted commas, and of course without the addition “‘ in England.” 
It is to this kind of criticism that I strongly object. 


3 I said, accurately, ‘‘ Some of their books.’’ 
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evidence in support. Dr. Simcox now writes: ‘‘ that the 
alliance existed is manifest ’’; but asserts that he questioned 
it not as a fact, but as an explanation of their hostility to 
Persons. But I have never expressed nor held that the alliance 
was the explanation of that hostility: rather was it the conse- 
quence of that hostility and of their dislike of the Institution 
of the Archpriest. What I implied was, that even as the 
alliance led them to endorse the Government’s view of the 
persecution, so it led them to endorse its attitude to the Spanish 
seminaries.® 

In their books, indeed, the Appellants disapproved of 
Elizabeth’s excommunication and of efforts to restore the Faith 
by aid of a foreign power; but they go much further. To that 
cause they falsely ascribe the whole persecution which they 
excuse and defend. In short, they endorse the false tradition, 
started by the Government and particularly by Burghley’s 
Execution of Justice. And in 1675, amid the fierce hostility to 
Catholics, culminating in the Oates Plot, the Appellants’ 
Important Considerations and Burghley’s pamphlet were re- 
printed in one volume as anti-Catholic propaganda. It seems 
impossible to defend these books and also acclaim our martyrs. 
The point needs emphasizing. 

But leading Appellants repudiated the books? The leader 
himself, Bagshaw did not. He, indeed, is the author of the 
True Relation and praises Watson’s extreme Quodlibets, depre- 
cating merely its bitter style. The /mportant Considerations, 
moreover, was published ‘‘ by sundry of the Secular Priests ’” 
and Watson declared that about the matter of the books all 
were agreed. These books, caused their delegates serious 
difficulty on their arrival at Rome.’ Nine of the eleven books 
brought against them they disclaimed, asserting they knew 
neither the author nor the contents.” The Archpriests’ 
procurators, convinced that this was false, suggested interro- 
gating each delegate apart and on oath." And with good 
reason ; for it can be proved by dating single books, that most, 
including the True Relation, were published before the main 


4 Month, September, 1931. 

5 Month. March, 1931. His questioning of the character of the books, he has 
passed over in silence. Readers of his November article would gather that I 
referred him to modern authorities in proof of Persons’s disinterestedness. 
(CLERGY REVIEW, pp. 458, 463-5). Not so. It was clear that I doubted his 
acquaintance with them because he questioned the alliance, etc. 

6 Bagshaw’s letter. Law, Archpriest-Controversy, II, 183. 

? Title-page. 

8 Quodlibets. L’Envoy and pp. 353-354. 

9 Law. /bdid., 2, 68, 88-9, and passim. 

10 They acknowledged the comparatively inoffensive Latin books. No one 
now doubts that the Appellants wrote the books. The question is did their 
delegates know it? 


" Secundum Scriptum. It was not done however: but this document of 
thirty pages contains evidence supporting the procurator’s contention. 
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body of delegates left England. As the Appellants, therefore, 
acted not as isolated individuals but as a united body, inter- 
viewing Bancroft together, holding meetings, etc., it is impossible 
to credit their disclaimer.” 

Their alliance with the Government was directed against 
Blackwell, the Jesuits and their supporters, this character being 
revealed in their first conversations with Bancroft.“ It was 
thus prohibited by Clement VIII under pain of excommunication, 
no matter what the cause or pretext.4 It led to very ugly 
incidents. The Appellants, according to report, informed the 
Chief Justice of ‘‘ the abode of the chiefs of the opposite party ”’ 
and contended that it was lawful to deliver their opponents to 
the magistrate.’ No idle rumour. A priest, influenced by 
Watson’s books, did cause the apprehension of two ‘‘ Jesuits.’’” 
Barwys betrayed ‘‘the secret in and out passages of the 
Jesuits . . . and in what places they remain.’’”” Bluet advised 
Bancroft, from Rome, ‘“ to take heed of Holbie a Jesuit not far 
from Hull.’* Even after the Papal prohibition Bluet offered 
to assist in apprehending Haddock and was sent to England 
on that account; John Cecil betrayed Persons’s letters to 
Parry, the English ambassador at Paris, and offered to play 
the spy, and Bagshaw persisted in negotiating with him against 


the Jesuits,” whilst Appellants in England still continued to 
deal with Bancroft.7 


Dr. Simcox appears to defend the alliance. Does he disapprove, 
then, of Clement VIII’s prohibition? There is no parity in his 
instance of the recommendations of Leo XIII to French 
Catholics. Again, it is entirely misleading to say that the 
Appellants only anticipated later Papal policy. No Pope ever 
approved of what Clement VIII prohibited nor of the Gallicanism 
underlying some of the Appellants’ contentions. Nor again 
was later approval given to their expression of civil allegiance : 
















































































































12 ‘* ] wonder,’’ writes Rivers, ‘‘ with what face they can deny many of the 
books to be theirs: here are hundreds that can aver they have published and 
dispersed them, justifying their contents, and in that regard none so busy as 
Bluet (a delegate).’? Foley Records, I, 26-27, cf. /bid., 33, 35, 42, 46. 

18 His letter, August 3rd, 1601. Hatfield Calendar, XI, 318, cf. [bid., 311. 

14 Brief, October sth, 1602. 

16 Stonyhurst Anglia III, 19. Blackwell confirmed it, saying ‘‘ they did not 
know where to lay their heads.’’ cf. Rivers’ letter. Foley I, 38. Quodlibets, 172. 

16 Petyt MSS., 538, 47 ff, 386-388. Three letters declaring his repentance, as 
he wished to do penance in a strict Order. ‘‘ It was not malice or weakness but 
persuasions of others.’’ 

17 Barwys to Cecil. Hatfield Calendar, X11, 230-231. 

18 Jbid., 205. 

19 Parry’s letter, December 17th, 1602. R. O. French Correspondence. 
Haddock had been the Archpriests’ procurator in the ‘‘ First Appeal.” 

2 Parry’s letters, January 4th, February 26th, 1602-3, May 24th, September 
29th, 1603. The note on Cecil (Valladolid Registers C.R.S. p. 4) needs much 
correction. Cf. D.N.B. Supplement, I, 403. 

31 Rivers’ Letter, March oth, 1603. 
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it was condemned in the condemnation of the oath. Further, 
the history of the controversy is all against the Appellants being 
influenced by sincere belief of rampant disloyalty among their 
opponents. They had no evidence that Blackwell and the 
Jesuits in England were disloyal: their books reveal none.” 
Moreover, to allege such belief in their defence denotes wrong 
emphasis. Their efforts were primarily directed against the 
Institution of the Archpriests and the alleged Jesuit domination ; 
the patriotic colouring came later, to enable them (prisoners, 
some of them, in England) to reach Rome and backed by the 
French Government prosecute their aims. This is supported, 
too, by the confessions of Copley: ‘‘ the reason why he with 
the Appellant priests entered into negotiation with the heretical 
councillors of the late Queen was that under pretext of accusing 
the Archpriest and the Jesuits of being friends of Spain, they 
might gain the favour and help not only of the English Council 
but also of the most Christian King, and so prosecute their 
business against the Archpriest, his adherents and the Jesuits.’’® 
From Dr. Simcox’s censure of my article as vituperative, I 
respectfully dissent. The assertion that he insinuated without 
an atom of proof was no more than a just statement of impersonal 
fact. The insinuation in the first passage I criticized, that 
the Jesuits helped Douay with a view to establishing a claim 
to the property, with its implied argumentum a simili from the 
case of the Scots College, I translated into plain English. 
showing it to be at variance with contemporary evidence and 
exposing the fallacy of the argument.% Wood’s insinuation was 
similarly dealt with. As much of my criticism has been left 
unanswered, I need not dwell further on these points. 


A concluding note. Dr. Simcox’s vision—I say it without 
offence—seems obscured by his attention to the Appellant 
episode. He continually overlooks the fact that Persons’s work 
for Douay was accomplished during the life-time of Cardinal 
Allen before that controversy occurred. His position, too, seems 


22 Should Dr. Simcox maintain that nevertheless the exiles’ activity justified 
such belief, then he must concede the same to the Government; and the Martyr 
cause seems in jeopardy. The distinction between the exiles and the Catholics 
in England is fundamental to our defence of those heroes. 


23 Owen to Borghese, November 24th, 1604. Stonyhurst Anglia, III, 9, 
reporting Copley’s confessions. The contention loses all plausibility in the 
case of Watson, Clarke and Copley. Within a year they plotted against James 
I’s government, the two priests being executed for it in 1603. Copley, though 
condemned, was later pardoned. The exile Paget, moreover, closely connected 
with the Appellants, had long engaged in political activity against Elizabeth’s 


Government. Cf. Pollen, Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot. 
CCIX-X and passim. D.N.B. XLIII, 46 ff. 


% That Hippolytus Curle was a Jesuit does not alter the character of the 
Jesuits’ claim to the Scots College. It was a legal claim. One based on such 
services as Persons rendered would have been gratuitous. There is no parity. 
Dr. Simcox rejects Allen’s testimony to Persons as ‘‘ too early to be of value’’! 
Within a few lines he invokes against Persons Allen’s alleged breach with the 
Jesuits (CLERGY REVIEW, p. 467). He cannot have it both ways. Against the 


alleged breach I have evidence of Allen’s sentiments two years before he died 
and on his death-bed. 
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strange. He allows Persons’s services, suggests that they were 
not disinterested, and then asks me to disprove it. But, surely, 
if for what he recognizes as a good work, he suggests a sinister 
or less worthy motive, the burden of proof lies upon him. 
Charity demands that. Yet he has provided no evidence. Let 
me make the point more precise. Over a long stretch of years 
Aquaviva, Persons, the chief agent, and other Jesuits aided 
Allen and Douay. This seems to me from contemporary 
documents to have been inspired by zeal for God’s cause and 
a vivid realization of the importance of the seminaries for the 
maintenance of the Faith in England. Dr. Simcox suggests 
that it was inspired by a less worthy motive. There lies the 
issue. Let him, then, specify the motive and produce evidence 
of it. When he does so, I shall not fail to give it an impartial 
consideration. 


This correspondence is now concluded—EDITOorRS. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 
From the Rev. E. Messenger, Ph.D. 


I am very grateful to Dr. Rhodes for his kind and sympathetic 
review of my book, Evolution and Theology, in the February 
CLERGY REVIEW. 

I am particularly interested in his observations on St. Thomas’s 
argument concerning the production of Adam’s body. It will 
be remembered that in my book I call attention to the fact that 
St. Thomas calls the form of Adam’s body a ‘forma in 
materia,’’ and suggest that the argument implies that this form 
is not the human soul. Hence I conclude that St. Thomas must 
be envisaging Adam’s body in a state of becoming. 

Against this, Dr. Rhodes urges that: ‘‘ St. Thomas elsewhere 
explicitly describes the human soul as in materia, e.g., I, q. 76, 
art. 1, ad 1... Consequently St. Thomas’s perfectly valid 
argument against the angelic formation of man’s body would 
still hold good, without the necessity of introducing a sub- 
human body.”’ 


Now it is quite true that in q. 76 St. Thomas describes the 
human soul as a ‘‘ forma in materia.’’ But my own argument is 
not based, merely upon the use of this phrase in itself, but on the 
way the phrase is used in the context. St. Thomas seems to 
equate the body-form to a material form: ‘‘ Dei solius est 
formam producere in materia absque adminiculo praecedentis 
formae materialis."” Moreover, the “ forma in materia” of 
which he is here speaking is one which does not come into 
existence alone, but simply through and with the compound: 
Forma quae est in materia non fit nisi per hoc quod compositum 
fit... Oportet quod forma quae est in materia sit causa formae 
quae est in materia, secundum quod compositum a composito 
generatur ” (q. 91). 


Now in the previous question in the Summa (q. 90), St. 
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Thomas has already explicitly dealt with the origin of Adam’s 
soul, and says that, in contrast with non-subsistent forms, the 
human soul comes into existence as such, by creation. Notice 
the language he uses in this previous question, and note how he 
distinguishes between the human soul and other forms “ Nulli 
formae non subsistenti proprie convenit fieri, sed dicuntur 
fiert per hoc quod composita subsistentia fiunt. Anima autem 
rationalis est forma subsistens, unde ipsi proprie competit esse 
et fieri. Et quia non potest fieri ex materia praejacenti . 
necesse est dicere quod non fiat nisi per creationem ”’ (q. 90, 
art. ii). Is it conceivable that after saying this, St. Thomas in 
the very next question should speak of the human soul as a 
‘forma quae est in materia, quae non fit nisi per hoc quod 
compositum fit,’ or again, as a “ forma quae est in materia ° 
which can be caused by another ‘“‘ forma quae est in materia, 
secundum quod compositum a composito generatur”’? And if 
this language cannot apply to the human soul, must it not apply 
to some other ‘“ body form’’? And in view of St. Thomas’s 
well-known principle of the unity of substantial form, must it 
not refer to Adam’s body in fieri and not in facto esse? 


There are, it is true, two other possible explanations. One is 
to say, with the very friendly critic of my book in the DowNsIDE 
REVIEW, that the trouble arises from ‘‘ a perhaps slightly care- 
less use of terms by St. Thomas.’’ The other is to say that 
St. Thomas in q. 91 returned to the doctrine of the plurality of 
forms, which he did indeed teach in his youth (in the opusculum 
De natura materiae and in the Commentary on the Sentences), 
but which he afterwards rejected, and which he refuted in the 
same First Part of the Summa from which the above citations 
are taken. I find it difficult to acquiesce either in the suggestion 
that St. Thomas was using careless language, or that he was 
inconsistent. Hence my own suggestion. Before advancing 
this, I consulted many of the great commentators on the Summa, 
but could find no discussion on the point. I hope Dr. Rhodes 
will again consider it. 
































II. From the Rev. J. L. Whitfield, M.A., Southend. 


I cannot lay claim to having kept my scientific knowledge 
up to date, and it may be that whither I am venturing an angel 
would hesitate; but has it been established that ‘“‘a new 
mutation only takes place in one individual,’ ete. (p. 171)? 





1Js it in any case likely that St. Thomas should begin his treatment of 
the production of the first man (heading to q. 90) by saying that he will 
deal first with the origin of his soul (primo de productione hominis quantum 
ad animam) and then with that of his body (secundo quantum ad corpus 
viri), and in accordance with this division head his questions: ‘‘ De prima 
hominis productione quantum ad animam”’ (q. go), and ‘“‘ De productione 
corporis primi hominis”’ (q. 91), and then, when dealing expressly with this 
latter question, turn off to consider the origin of Adam’s soul, which he had 
already dealt with, and say nothing which would apply to the body as such? 
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My recollection of de Vries’ discovery is that some of the | 
mutations occurred many times, others only rarely; and farther 
that all, or nearly all, of the new types bred true. 


I am also ensnared by the idea that ‘‘ the older evolutionists © 
envisaged the matter as a continual progress from imperfect ~ 
to more perfect forms’ (p. 169), since I recollect that Ray ©~ 
Lankester read a paper before the British Association in 1879 
on the subject of ‘‘ Degeneration: a Chapter in Darwinism,”’ 
and I find Wallace writing: ‘‘ the facts [of degeneration] are — 
undisputed, and they show us that although variation and the 
struggle for existence may lead, on the whole, to a continued — 
advance of organization, yet they also lead in many cases to © 
a retrogression (Darwinism, p. 171). 

Has the possible bearing of Gen. vi. 2 and 4 on their problem © 
been considered by these writers? The note in the Douay Bible 
is suggestive that the offspring were beasts. The purpose of 
the Flood would be to destroy the allied types—the ‘ children ~ 
of men ’’; and henceforth there could be no inter-breeding. But 
of Biblical interpretation my knowledge is not even of the” 
vaguest. I was never taught to cultivate Hebrew roots, and 
inexpert handling may give rise to a crop that is both prolific 
and noxious. Still I should like to hear what the experts think 
about it, and why. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 








